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Statement of Secretary of Commerce, Jesse Jones, Regarding the 
Efforts of the Department to Help American Business Find Outlets 


in the Other American Republics 


The Statement 


Since February 1941 the Department 
of Commerce has presented 4,050 cases 
of undesjrable business connections in 
Latin America to United States traders, 
poth exporters and importers. This was 
done on a confidential basis in connection 
with the hemisphere-defense program. 

Interviews with businessmen by the 
field officers of the Department of Com- 
merce resulted in the severance of more 
than 1,000 undesirable connections. As 
a result, United States traders could as- 
sure the nations of Latin America that 
these American firms would neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly support in any way 
firms or individuals whose ideologies are 
inimical to democratic institutions. 

The Department believes it to be its 
present duty to assist American business- 
men in finding replacements for agents 
now on the Proclaimed List, and is ready 
to handle on a prompt basis all inquiries 
that may be received, supplying special 
reports prepared for that purpose by 
American Foreign Service officers. 

This service is available in all the im- 
portant cities of the country from the 
field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce or upon direct request of the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington. 

In every interview, as well as by letters 
to all business firms listed with the De- 
partment, and through the trade papers, 
the Department of Commerce has offered 
to assist business firms in securing new 
connections as replacements for those 
severed. This was relatively easy. For 
over 20 years the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has built up a file of 
more than 1,000,000 names of business 
firms in all countries of the world. Such 
information is available in the form of 
trade lists specially prepared and classi- 
fied by countries and commodities, so 
that special services can be rendered as 
spot information in Washington and the 
field offices of the Department. 

Behind the names on these lists is a 
comprehensive file of individual reports 
On agents and distributors, manufac- 
turers, and exporters located in all for- 
eign countries. 

Since September 1939 this broader 
effort has been largely confined to the 


other American Republics in order to pro- 
vide distribution media for the goods 
which Latin-American countries could no 
longer buy from Europe. Immediately 
compiled were 1,012 new lists covering 
all commodities in commerce between 
the other American Republics and the 
United States. 

These lists contain names of investi- 
gated firms who are desirable connections 
in their respective fields to represent ex- 
porters of all types of goods and import- 
ers of those products which find their 
way from Latin America to United States 
markets. 

In addition, in all cases where sever- 
ance of connections was made as a result 
of the confidential information on po- 
litical characteristics supplied by the De- 
partment of Commerce, special services 
were offered and continue to be available 
for any replacements made necessary by 
the issuance of the Preclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals. 

With the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of State, United States concerns 
receive specific suggestions made on the 
ground by Foreign Service Officers who 
have been or are undertaking special 
market surveys for spec:fic American 
lines. 

More than 3,000 special agency sug- 
gestions have been furnished to Amer:can 
firms requesting this service, and, in ad- 
dition, a large number of officers and 
travelers for American firms have re- 
ceived spot service on the ground from 
American Fore'gn Service Officers. 

An average of more than 400 inquiries 
a month from persons residing in the 
other American Republics are received 
and carefully investigated. ‘Those se- 
lected are disseminated to American 
business through announcement in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the Depart- 
ment’s official publication, and through 
the field offices of the Department. 

These inquiries call for the purchase of 
all types of United States goods and offer 
supplies of goods available in the other 
American R=publics and needed by Amer- 
ican industries. 

The impact of the Proclamation of 
July 17 was cuShioned by this coopera- 
tive effort of the Department of Com- 
merce and business. 
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Supplementary Comment 


As the agency-replacement program 
develops, it is becoming more and more 
evident that nationals of the other Amer- 
ican Republics are benefiting from the 
boycott of totalitarian agents and dis- 
tributors. For months there have been 
requests for business connections from 
friendly nationals seeking the profitable 
representations of United States export- 
ers formerly in the hands of axis agents. 
Benefits: to this country will be of great 
duration, as these people will continue 
their loyalty to American products and 
not use this occasion to “carry themselves 
over” until European goods again become 
available. 

There is a definite desire in the for- 
eign-trade fraternity to preserve the 
bases of individual enterprise. The same 
concerns who spent time and money 
building up laboratories and service cen- 
ters to advance their sales, to the profit 
of the local distributor, are now begin- 
ning to offer the same inducements to 
new outlets owned by friendly nationals. 

This courageous undertaking on the 
part of business, done at its own expense, 
will go far to combat the appeal of cheap 
but subsidized goods, heretofore dumped 
on the Latin market by unethical com- 
petitors. The Latin-American market is 
a quality market, as is any other market, 
when economically able to pay the price 
for goods that endure and give service. 
The Government of the United States is 
prepared to see this situation through, 
restoring commerce to the dignity it de- 
serves, 

United States importers largely pay 
cash for their purchases from Latin 
America. By the same token, United 
States exporters do not attempt to meet 
the questionable long terms purportedly 
offered by Central Europe. United States 
traders have not tightened their terms to 
their established customers in this hemi- 
sphere, but continue to do business on the 
usual terms of credit. 

Neither do United States traders un- 
Gertake forms of barter, under the guise 
of which axis “competitors” have de- 
faulted on their just obligations. In 
nearly every Latin American country re- 
main the vestiges of the totalitarian bar- 
ter methods of recent years, whereby the 
commodities of our sister republics have 
found their way to Europe but no de- 
livery in kind has yet been made by the 
Germans and Italians. 

There is no doubt left that the profits 
made by many axis agents from their 
American lines found their way into the 
Nazi propaganda machines and subver- 
Sive activity. The records are filled with 
ev.dence which finally forced the Govern- 
ment of the United States to proclaim 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Over a year ago, in April 1940, the Nazi 
high command summoned its cleverest 
economic jugglers to Stuttgart. The 
German leaders had discovered, much to 
their chagrin, that each new blitzkrieg 
conquest earned vaults not full, but 
empty—fortunes of gold having been 
previously removed from the path of the 
conqueror and shipped to America. The 
Nazi militarists set their economic sooth- 
sayers to work to sell the still free people 
of America a theory that gold, as an 
export product and as a medium of inter- 
national exchange, was soon to become 
valueless. 

Gold, the people of Latin America and 
of the United States were warned, was 
henceforth useless. It was merely a 
“currency of an era that has passed.” 

Has gold, either as a capital reserve or 
as a commodity or as a medium of ex- 
change in the Western Hemisphere be- 
come useless? For the answer, consider 
the recent experiences of the Republics 
of the free world: 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua’s 49,200 square miles of ter- 
ritory provide a glittering example of the 
effective assets which a native storehouse 
of gold can supply in times of stress. In 
1930, gold, mined casually and by primi- 
tive methods, represented but 5 percent 
of the value of Nicaragua’s total exports, 
while coffee and bananas—then con- 
sidered the chief sustaining source of 
Nicaraguan national wealth—made up 
45 and 27 percent, respectively. 

In 1940, in the very months which fol- 
lowed prophesies of German economists 
that gold would prove worthless, gold 
provided 60 percent of Nicaragua’s export 
values. The value of coffee diminished to 
23 percent and that of bananas to 8 per- 
cent. Had there not been this native 
storehouse of gold from which the people 
of Nicaragua could draw increasingly in 
1941, when blight and marketing difficul- 
ties had further reduced the value of their 
agricultural exports, Nicaraguan current 
economy could well have been demor- 
alized. 

Previous to 1930, Nicaragua’s foreign 
exchange was obtained almost wholly 
from the sale of coffee, woods, sugar, 
and bananas, but gradually the quanti- 
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The Great Good Neighbor 


By Rotto S. Smiru, Department of Commerce 


ties exported or the amount of exchange 
obtainable from these sources declined. 
The one resource which offset the agri- 
cultural losses was metallic gold. In the 
face of such vanishing economic supports 
popular attention in Nicaragua became 
focused on the nation’s latent gold mines. 
At $35 to the ounce and 5 cordobas to 
the dollar, gold was a commodity more 
valuable than anything else in sight. 
The importance of gold production in 
Nicaragua in early colonial days is well 
known. Spanish rulers made gifts of 
solid gold church services to producing 
communities. Local taxes were paid by 
“mule loads” of gold. Gold’s importance 
to Nicaragua today requires no micro- 
scope. In 1940, Nicaragua’s gold exports 
amounted to $5,700,000, out of a total of 





$9,494,000 for all exported commodities, 
In 1941, Nicaragua’s increasing gold pro- 
duction is expected to reach $7,000,000, 
Gold prospecting by native miners may 
well open up additional veins td greater 
national advantage. 


Brazil 


Brazil, South America’s great “world 
in itself,’ has been one of the hemi- 
sphere’s great gold producers. While 
distinguished from its neighbors in the 
preindependent Americas by being qa 
Portuguese colony rather than a posses- 
sion of Spain, the measure of its im- 
portance was, like that of those other 
European dependencies, its ability to sup- 
ply the mother country with treasure. 


Native gold is an asset of Latin America which proves its value during each economic 


crisis. Even small isolated sources requiring hand labor produce profits to the people and 


community possessing them. 
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Who started the “sour-grape’’ talk that gold has lost its value . 
Which Latin American country produces the most gold . . . What 
relationship does national gold production have to the trade bal- 
ances of individual Latin American countries . . . How does Latin 
America show its lack of faith in the “gold without value” theory? 


An outstanding authority on Brazilian 
economy, Roberto C. Simonsen, has 
stated that “In the eighteenth century, 
in a little over 50 years, Brazil obtained 
from an extractive industry—gold min- 
ing—and exported to old Europe a supply 
of gold equivalent to 50 percent of what 
the world had produced in the previous 


gold were discovered in other countries. 
Original discoveries in Brazil became 
gradually depleted, and Brazil, a new 
nation occupied with political problems 
and general growing pains, stopped con- 
centrating on its pioneer product. 
Nevertheless, the gathering of gold from 


Colombia 


Colombia, one of Spain’s most pro- 
ductive possessions in the colonial era, 
produced in a little over 300 years from 
the time of the conquest in 1537, an 
estimated $600,000,000 to $800,000,000 


as the several established primary ores, of worth of gold. But with the rise of coffee 
0. 300 years, or an amount equal to the which the principal and oldest was that of to preeminence in the economy of an 
00 entire production recorded in the rest of the St. John d’El Rey Mining Company, independent Colombia, and the develop- 
ay America between 1493 and 1850.” and from the many and widely scattered ment of other sources of wealth and ex- 
ter Gold was discovered in Brazil, by alluvial deposits continued. From such portation, gold temporarily lost much of 
| chance, in the seventeenth century dur- fitful activity the Government of Brazil its commercial luster. Emeralds—since 
ing a frantic search by the Portuguese has, from time to time in emergencies, Colombia had the only Western Hemis- 
for silver. A thirsty prospector, dipping built up sizable reserves. phere source—took gold’s place for a few 
a bucket in a stream, gathered with the At present, all of the metal produced years, until chemically made synthetic 
rid water a handful of sand which later in Brazil—as in many other Latin Amer- emeralds diluted the world’s desire for 
mi- proved to be pure gold. In the free gold ican countries—must by law be sold to “green stones.” But now gold’s impor- 
hile rush that followed, fighting and a dislo- the national bank (the Bank of Brazil) tance as an aid to Colombia’s fiscal ad- 
the cation of industry and population gripped for incorporation in the gold reserves of justments has increased. Since the lat- 
a the colony for many years until the the nation. This gold, approximating ter part of 1931, free exportation has 
Be, } alluvial deposits were worked out. 180,000 fine ounces annually, is now, in been prohibited except by the Bank of 
im- Then plantation sugar, rubber, and 1941, providing a quickly convertible the Republic. All gold produced in Co- 
ther coffee—as Europe’s agricultural appetite emergency exchange medium for Bra- lombia must be sold to the Bank. From 
up- | expanded—rose to more prominent roles zil’s national and inter-American re- the stock of metal thus acquired Colom- 
ure. of economic glamour. Rich deposits of quirements. 


ynomic 
le and 








Homeward bound—with mule loads of gold ore which the Chilean miners sell to the 


Government refinery, thus sustaining themselves and buoying their nation’s economic 
foundation. 


bian reserves are maintained. Through 
shipments of the metal abroad a cus- 
tomarily unbalanced foreign trade is ad- 
justed. 


Gold mining in Colombia is still largely 
confined to areas familiar to the early 
Spaniards, chiefly in the departments of 
Antioquia, Cauca, Santander, and To- 
lima. Of the three, Antioquia is the rich- 
est, many of its mines having been in 
production continuously since the days 
of the colony. Alluvial sediments abound 
in the country’s numerous streams, both 
in the Andean highlands and the jungle. 
Despite the hardships of exploration and 
difficult transportation problems, Colom- 
bia’s gold production in the last 7 years 
has almost doubled, rising from 344,140 
fine ounces in 1934 to 631,927 ounces in 
1940. 


Peru 


The very name Peru conjured up vi- 
sions of vast mineral wealth in the minds 
of conquering Spain. Legends abounded 
of the fabulous riches of the reigning 
Incas, and the steady flow of gold into 
the Treasury of Spain in the years fol- 
lowing Peru’s subjugation gave them 
realistic substance. Today much of 
Peru’s gold for export is contained in 
other ores, especially copper, separated 
electrolitically and chemically, in the 
final stages of refinement. 

Peru is fortunate, however, in having 
a wide variety of marketable resources, 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Frozen Funds and National Defense 


By Amos E. Taytor, Department of Commerce 


How does United States “freezing” of funds compare with controls 
exercised in Germany during the past 10 years—W hat does “freezing” 
mean to the American foreign trader? 


The “freezing” of Japanese assets in 
the United States on July 25 extends for 
the first time to a country outside con- 
tinental Europe the special system of 
exchange control inaugurated on April 
10, 1940, as a result of Germany’s inva- 
sion of Denmark and Norway. The esti- 
mated amount of Japanese investments 
in this country affected by the orders is 
only about $130,000,000—a small figure 
compared with some $2,200,000,000 in in- 
vestments belonging to the various occu- 
pied countries of Europe and the addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 involved. when the 
orders were extended on June 14, 1941, 
to the entire European Continent.’ 

The “freezing” orders subject to li- 
cense, however, not only transactions in 
assets here belonging to the countries 
concerned but also any other payments 
and financial transactions between the 
United States and such countries. The 
amount of trade which may be affected 
by these provisions is slightly larger in 
the case of Japan than that involved in 
the June 14 measure. The British block- 
ade and the freezing orders of 1940 and 
early 1941 had already reduced this 
country’s trade with continental Europe 
to an extremely low level during the last 
6 months of 1940. 

Trade with Japan, on the other hand, 
continued in important volume, exports 
averaging $18,900,000 and imports $13,- 
200,000 per month in 1940. Partly as a 
result of our export license control over 
strategic and critical commodities, how- 
ever, this trade has also declined re- 
cently—the monthly rate being about 
$9,600,000 for exports and $10,200,000 for 
imports from January through April 
1941. 


Effect of “Freezing” on United 
States—Japanese Trade 


United States imports of Japanese silk, 
valued in recent years at approximately 
$100,000,000 annually, constitute one of 
Japan’s most important sources of dollar 
exchange, especially when it is observed 
that silk is one of the few products of 
Japan’s export trade the production of 


1These figures do not include any gold 
held under earmark in this country, trade 
claims, and possibly certain other assets 
affected by the freezing orders. 


which does not require the importation 
of raw materials. Moreover, Japan is 
this country’s chief source of the same 
product. 

United States cotton exports to Japan, 
which normally constitute an important 
item in the trade between the two coun- 
tries, dwindled to a comparatively low 
level during the past year. Exports of 
petroleum and steel products, on the 
other hand, continued in relatively large 
volume. It is certain that any sharp 
curtailment of this trade would have a 
marked effect on Japan’s wartime 
economy. 


Effect of the Executive Order 


In contrast with the sharp decline in 
United States trade with the Continent, 
this country’s exports to the United 
Kingdom, influenced by heavy shipments 
under the Lend-Lease Act, have steadily 
risen. Shipments from the United 
Kingdom have not gained proportion- 
ately for reasons inherent in that coun- 
try’s war economy. 

Control of the seas and the necessity 
of securing cover to meet the exchange 
requirements for purchases and expendi- 
tures in this country not covered by 
Lease-Lend or by dollar funds secured 
through the sale or hypothecation of 
investments, as well as for essential pur- 
chases elsewhere, have kept British goods 
moving into foreign markets. Neverthe- 
less, the limitations on such shipments 
and the wartime loss of Europe as a 
source of trade have brought about im- 
portant shifts in the normal channels of 
international commerce. 

The most important of these shifts, 
especially when considered in its relation 
to “frozen funds” contro] in the United 
States, is found in the trade of the Latin 
American Republics. 

The occupation by Germany of one 
country after another, beginning in 
April 1940, by bringing additional areas 
within the scope of the British blockade, 
steadily reduced the Continent’s trade 
with oversea markets. Manufactured 
goods normally shipped to Latin Ameri- 
can markets by Europe were increasingly 
supplied by the United States, often 
through the aid of credits granted 
through governmental agencies. More- 
over, it was necessary that in the interest 


of hemisphere defense and the good- 
neighbor policy the trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the Ameri- 
can Republics be subject to the minimum 
amount of disturbing influence. 


Effect of the Executive Order 
of June 14 


Into this setting the Executive Order 
of June 14 introduced a number of tem- 
porarily difficult problems for United 
States exporters. Since the system of 
exchange control inaugurated by this 
country on April 10, 1940, is an essential 
part of national defense policy, it is 
obviously necessary, in the application of 
“freezing control,” to guard against both 
direct and indirect use of dollar funds 
for purposes which could be considered 
inimical to the country’s best interests, 
Broad definitions of “national” and 
“property” thus appeared in the order 
which completed the blocking of funds 
and property in this country of all the 
continental European governments and 
their nationals, wherever located. 

One of the first problems which con- 
fronted the United States exporters to 
Latin America was the status of their 
customers who might possibly be na- 
tionals of “blocked” countries. Many in- 
dividuals engaged in business in Cuba, 
to cite an example, are Spanish na- 
tionals. The recent Civil War in Spain 
created many expatriates to Mexico and 
to other Latin American countries where 
they now engage in business as Spanish 
nationals. In various South American 
countries German and Italian nationals 
are important factors in business, while 
in many of the same countries banking 
and business corporations have among 
their stockholders numerous nationals of 
countries to which the freezing orders 
of June 14 specifically apply. 

Exporters cannot always determine 
from their files the nationality of the 
foreign customer or consignee. It is 
equally difficult to tell, without special 
inquiry, whether an incorporated enter- 
prise abroad is partly or wholly owned 
by nationals of particular countries. 
When such problems arose after June 14, 
the sources available to exporters were 
not designed to cover the specific situa- 
tion which developed under freezing 
control. The extensive information 
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available to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce could not cloak im- 
porters’ names with the guaranties re- 
quired by a licensing system still in proc- 
ess of definition and formulation. 

Since the restrictions under freezing 
control apply to the transaction and to 
the status of persons engaged in business 
in foreign countries rather than to the 
strategic importance of the commodity, 
it is necessary that the exporter know in 
advance whether payment or the trans- 
fer of credit will be forthcoming if the 
shipment is made and that no penalty 
is involved if he engages in the transac- 
tion. The temporary inconveniences 
which arose from the Order of June 14 
merely emphasize the important part 
which the control of foreign funds plays 
in the national defense effort. It is 
essential that foreign trade should be 
conducted in a manner consistent with 
the objectives of the Lease-Lend Act and 
other defense measures. 


Steps to Aid Exporters 


Two important steps designed to aid 
exporters in overcoming their difficulties 
in the Latin American trade were taken 
on July 17: (1) The proclaiming by the 
President of a “Proclaimed List of Cer- 
tain Blocked Nationals” of approximately 
1,800 names and (2) the accompanying 
General License No. 53. 

The List consists of “certain persons 
deemed to be, or to have been acting or 
purporting to act, directly or indirectly, 
for the benefit of, or under the direction 
of, or under the jurisdiction of, or on 
behalf of, or in collaboration with Ger- 
many or Italy or a national thereof” and 
of “certain persons to whom, or on whose 
behalf, or for whose account, the ex- 
portation directly or indirectly of any 
article or material exported from the 
United States, is deemed to be detri- 
mental to the interest of national 
defense.” 

As indicated in the proclamation, the 
list was “merely a list of certain persons 
with respect to whom and with respect 
to whose property interest the public is 
specifically put on notice” that the pro- 
visions of the Order of June 14 were ap- 
plicable. The mere absence of a name 
from the list did not mean that such 
person was not a national of one of the 
countries covered by the existing freezing 
orders. 

General License No. 53 authorizes ex- 
porters to trade with “blocked-country” 
nationals in the American Republics 
whose names are not on the proclaimed 
list, but the license applies only to ordi- 
hary merchandise transactions. Strictly 
financial transactions or payments for 
services and similar operations continue 
to be subject to special Treasury license. 

The proclamation of July 17 takes due 
account of the difference between Export 
Control and Freezing Control, a differ- 
ence which has not always been clear to 
those engaged in foreign trade. The two 
sets of national defense measures are 
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identical only in broad purpose. The one 
deals with the commodity, the other with 
the transaction. 

A commodity of no strategic value may 
be freely licensed for export by the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control. Its ship- 
ment, however, may be, in fact, barred 
by the Secretary of the Treasury under 
frozen-funds control if payment is to be 
made from the blocked account of a 
person or firm in a “blocked” country. 
Section 3 of the proclamation specifically 
prohibits the exportation (except in cer- 
tain special cases) of any article subject 
to export control to anyone on the pro- 
claimed list. Any other articles could 
be exported so far as export control is 
concerned, but under section 2 the pro- 
posed export of any article whatever falls 
under the strictest licensing provisions. 


Freezing and National Defense 


A certain degree of confusion has 
arisen from failure to distinguish be- 
tween the exchange control established 
in this country under the freezing orders 
and the control measures which have 
characterized the international transac- 
tions of numerous countries during the 
past decade. The conditions which have 
prompted rigorous exchange control in 
other countries do not exist here. So- 
called freezing control in the United 
States is distinctly an essential element 
of national defense. Transfers of inter- 
est, dividends, royalties, and capital funds 
from the United States were freely 
permitted until the respective freezing 
orders placed such transactions under 
official control. Except in cases where 
there is reason to believe that payment 
would be in the interests of the aggressor 
nations or in other ways inimical to the 
best interests of the United States, these 
funds may be released under the system 
of general and special licenses adminis- 
tered by the Treasury Department. 

In line with the declared policy of the 
United States Government of aiding 
those who resist aggression, the German 
invasion of Norway, Denmark, and other 
countries was followed at once by “freez- 
ing” orders which subjected the use of 
the dollar assets of the nationals of those 
countries to strict control. To enable 
the establishment of an effective mecha- 
nism of operation, the order provided for 
a complete census of financial assets 
which the respective governments and 
their nationals held inthis country. To- 
gether with the system of general and 
special licenses established by Treasury 
regulations, the release of such funds 
could be limited to the legitimate owners 
and their use confined to purposes not 
in conflict with the country’s national 
defense efforts. 

The census of foreign property hold- 
ings in the United States to be made 
under the terms of the Executive Order 
of June 14, 1941, differs in two vital re- 
spects from the record required under 
previous freezing orders. Instead of ap- 
plying only to assets and properties of 
particular countries it covers all holdings 
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here “in which any foreign country or 
any national thereof has any interest.” 
Moreover, the reports now pertain to two 
separate dates—June 1, 1940, and June 
14, 1941. Since freezing control has be- 
come an integral part of the Nation’s de- 
fense program it is essential that full 
evidence be at hand on both beneficial 
and nominal foreign ownership and that 
full disclosure be made on shifts in own- 
ership which may have occurred in 
anticipation of the freezing orders. 

The so-called “retaliatory” measures 
reportedly taken by certain European 
governments after the announcement of 
the United States “freezing” measures of 
June 14, 1941, can hardly change the 
existing status of United States invest- 
ments im those countries except insofar 
as United States residents there might be 
temporarily inconvenienced by the denial 
to them of free withdrawal from bank 
accounts of funds needed for current ex- 
penses. Whereas interest, dividends, 
royalties, and other payments due in the 
United States to nationals of such coun- 
tries were freely transferred until June 
14, 1941—even when it was apparent that 
the use of such dollar funds was directed 
toward ends inimical to the best interests 
of the United States—the returns to 
United States creditors on their invest- 
ments in certain foreign countries had 
for some years been limited by their ex- 
change-control systems, largely to cases 
in which special circumstances made it 
possible for creditors to secure enforce- 
ment of the contract. 

This article does not purport to deal 
with all phases of the subject of freezing 
control in relation to national defense. 
The comparative status of foreign invest- 
ments in the United States and United 
States investments in foreign countries, 
together with a discussion of the various 
categories of investments to be covered 
by the comprehensive census, will be 
considered in a subsequent article. 


Soda-Mixed Liquors Popular 


in Colombia 


Difficulties of obtaining supplies from 
Europe at present are believed to offer 
an excellent opportunity for United 
States distillers and exporters to enter 
the market on a larger scale. 

Normal marketing methods should be 
sufficient to expand the trade in gins 
and telated liquors. With whisky, how- 
ever, a special problem is presented, 
since the taste of the nation runs pre- 
dominantly to Scotch. Introduction of 
a premixed drink, based on rye or bour- 
bon, might meet with success. A prod- 
uct blended along the lines of Canadian 
rye and Scotch whiskies might appeal 
to the soda-mixed trade, since most 
whisky consumed locally is served in this 
form. 
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Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Articles of Gold or Platinum: Hall- 
marking Tax Increased——The guaranty 
or hallmarking tax in Algeria, including 
the Southern Territory, on imported and 
domestic manufactured articles of gold 
or platinum has been increased to 1,200 
francs per 100 grams, the same as in 
France, by a French decree of February 
2, 1941, pubiished in the Journal Officiel 
of February 8. 

The former rates in francs per 100 
grams were: Gold, 243; platinum, 729. 


Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Established for Compul- 
sory Purchase of Corn by Importers of 
Fuels —The granting of exchange per- 
mits for importation of fuel will be sub- 
ject to the purchase of specified quanti- 
ties of corn to be used as fuel, by provi- 
sions of a decree of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, dated May 20, 1941, according to 
an announcement of July 21, 1941. Since 
July 1, 1941, no exchange permits as such 
have been required, but imports of fuel 
will be subject to the following require- 
ments established by the National Fuel 
Commission: 

Up to September 30, 1941, importers of 
fuel must purchase 1 ton of corn for fuel 
use for each 2 tons of coal imported, or 
each 5 tons of fuel oil, or each 25 tons of 
crude oil. The required quota for fuel oil, 
however, may be changed. 

After September 30, 1941, 1 ton of corn 
for fuel use will have to be purchased for 
each 2 tons of coal, or each 3 tons of fuel 
or Diesel oil, or each 15 tons of crude oil 
imported. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 


ary 18, 1941, regarding notice of the com- 
pulsory purchase of domestic corn for fuel.]| 


Australia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Motorcycles: Prohibition on Imports 
From Nonsterling Countries Relared.— 
The prohibition on importation of motor- 
cycles from nonsterling countries has 
been relaxed, and importers may now ob- 
tain licenses, under specified conditions, 
to import motorcycles and motorcycle 
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frames up to the value of their imports 
from any particular nonsterling country 
during the year ended June 30, 1939, ac- 
cording to an order issued by the Collec- 
tor of Customs at Sydney on May 27, 1941. 

Issuance of licenses is conditional upon 
security being given that the motorcycles 
would be sold only (1) to police depart- 
ments, (2) for defense purposes, or (3) to 
purchasers approved by the Department 
of Trade and Customs upon production 
of evidence that the use of the motor- 
cycles is essential. Under these condi- 
tions importers may obtain licenses to 
import motorcycles from the United 
States up to the value of their imports 
from the United States during the year 
ended June 30, 1939. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


BUSINESS ACTIVE AND ADVANCING 


During July business in general was 
well ahead of that recorded for the same 
month of 1940. Brazil has become even 
more of a seller’s market for imported 
goods than heretofore—a situation modi- 
fied only by the problem of American 
merchandise deliveries. 

These became slower because of credit 
restrictions, priority questions, export- 
permit delays, and reduced shipping 
space. Much confusion has resulted from 
new American requirements concerning 
transfers of funds, nationality of firms, 
and related matters. 

Prices of imported goods continued to 
rise during July, but the demand re- 
mained active. Similar was the situation 
with regard to products exported to the 
United States. 

Good domestic business and purchas- 
ers’ fears of future shortages made stocks 
of imported merchandise move rapidly, 
even at high prices. Automobile sales in 
June were nearly 100 percent greater 
than in the same month of 1940, and in 
early July this trade continued active. 
By the middle of the month, however, 
when petroleum companies announced 
that gasoline imports were to be reduced 
because of a tanker shortage, automotive- 
vehicle sales became somewhat more 
hesitant. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


Salient economic developments re- 
cently reported were a £1,000,000 pur- 
chase of Sao Paulo cotton by the British 
Government and the establishment of 
new minimum coffee prices. Other sig- 
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nificant features: a firm foreign-ey. 
change market—a 17 percent increase in 
tax collections reported in Sao Paulo for 
the first 6 months of 1941—greatly jp. 
creased check clearances in Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro in the first 5 months 
of 1941—a decrease in bills protested in 
Sao Paulo—general activities of local in. 
dustries, including plans for numeroys 
new plants—a continued high level of 
building construction—satisfacto ry 
credits and collections. 

Universal complaint was voiced against 
the credit terms demanded by many 
American exporters of basic and manu- 
factured iron and steel products as well 
as other goods. 


CoTTon PoLticy Topay 


The Brazilian Government’s cotton- 
loan policy now provides for loans up to 
45 milreis per arroba (15 kilograms) for 
Sao Paulo type 5. Since packing and 
handling for export add about 5 milreis, 
and the Bank of Brazil, under its stand- 
ing exchange practice, requires the sale 
of exchange based on the full value of 
exports, the result is a fixed minimum 
price for cotton exports at a scale based 
on 50 milreis for Sao Paulo type 5. 

A decree has reportedly been signed 
providing that imported jute for wrap- 
ping cotton bales must be replaced with- 
in 1 year by material made up from 
Brazilian fibers. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s third offi- 
cial estimate, recently released, places 
the 1940-41 northern cotton crop at 133,- 
342 metric tons, compared with 136,559 
tons (final estimate) for the 1939-40 crop, 
No statistics are available for the 1941-42 
crop. 

First official estimate of the 1940-41 
southern cotton crop is 400,835 metric 
tons—375,000 tons for the State of Sao 
Paulo alone. The final estimate of the 
1939-40 crop was 327,545, Sao Paulo pro- 
ducing 307,377 tons. If the 1940-41 es- 
timated output is reached, a new record 
high for production in southern Brazil 
will have been established. 


Bic Drop IN COFFEE CROP 


The National Coffee Department has 
established new minimum prices based 
on 40 milreis per 10 kilograms of Santos 
type-4 coffee. 

The official estimate of the Sao Paulo 
coffee crop for 1940-41 is 14,833,468 bags 
of 60 kilograms, and for 1941-42, 5,884,350 
bags, the drop being attributable to pro- 
longed drought during the growing 5ea- 
son. The 1941-42 crop for all of Brazil 
is estimated at 12,700,000 bags. The “sac- 
rifice quota” for the current crop was set 
at 35 percent—this meaning, of course, 
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the proportion that is destined for de- 
struction or elimination. 

Exports of coffee during June 1941 to- 
taled 691,377 bags, compared with 1,074,- 
685 in May 1941 and 736,981 in June 1940. 

Stocks on hand at ports at the end of 
June 1941 totaled 1,450,961 bags, com- 
pared with 1,658,247 bags at the close 
of May. 

CaRNAUBA Wax—RIcE—CoRN—WOOL 


Steadily mounting during recent years 
have been exports of carnauba waz, but 
the outstanding feature of the trade has 
peen the marked increase in prices— 
much greater than those applying to 
Brazil’s other products. In 1934, the price 
was 44% contos per ton—by 1940 it had 
shot up to nearly 20 contos. 

To aid rice cultivators, who lost heavily 
as a result of recent floods, the Federal 
Government, through the Bank of Bra- 
zi], made a loan of 60,000 contos to the 
State government of Rio Grande do Sul, 
where most of Brazil’s rice is grown. 
Subsidies have been under consideration, 
and a moratorium on debts was declared. 
Exportation of rice was prohibited pend- 
ing a return of more normal conditions 
in the rice-growing trade. 

Second world position in corn produc- 
tion, with an output of more than 5,000,- 
000 tons in 1940, is claimed for Brazil. 
Minas Geraes ranked first among Bra- 
zilian States, with 1,500,000 tons. 

The State of Sao Paulo produced nearly 
70,000 tons of mandioca flour in 1940, ac- 
cording to recently issued statistics. 

During the first 4 months of 1941, Bra- 
zil exported 2,876 tons of raw wool, valued 
at 28,936 contos, compared with 1,208 
tons, worth 12,254 contos, in the same 
period of 1940. Only 3.613 tons were ex- 
ported during the entire year 1940. At 
the end of 1939 the price of raw wool 
f.o. b. ship in Brazil was about 7 contos 
per ton; it was over 10 contos in early 
1941. 


INDUSTRY AT HIGH LEVEL—NEW PLANTS 
PLANNED 


Most Brazilian industries, especially 
those not dependent on imported raw ma- 
terials, continued in July at a highly 
satisfactory level of production. 

Cotton spinning and weaving was more 
active—many mills had their output 
booked several months ahead. Some 
manufacturers are planning to modern- 
we their plants. Those with both spin- 
ning and weaving facilities were in the 
best position; when the market for cloth 
was dull, such mills could still sell yarn, 
for which there is a rather good export 
demand, particularly from Argentin=s. 

New cement plants are planned for 
Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul. A new 
aluminum plant—annual capacity 3,000 
tons—will be built in Minas Geraes. 

Acontract has been signed for the con- 
struction of a large, new precooling plant 
for oranges at Rio de Janeiro—a facility 
sorely needed to condition oranges for 
export. 

An American firm, planning to build a 
local plant to produce liquid and dry egg 
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products, has been granted the privilege 
of importing needed machinery free of 
duty. Also it may bring its technicians 
from the United States. 

A decree has been signed opening a spe- 
cial credit of 14,000 contos in favor of the 
Federal Ministry of Communications for 
construction of a motor factory. 

Sao Paulo reports much progress re- 
cently in machine-tool manufacture. 
Number of types and quality have both 
increased greatly. 


CONSTRUCTION BOOMING, Costs Up 


Public construction in July remained at 
the high level of recent preceding months. 
Private construction also continued ac- 
tive, though there was a slight decline in 
new projects. Construction costs rose; 
contractors’ estimates for specific proj- 
ects are subject to revision if not accepted 
within a few days. 

Awarded to a Brazilian company was a 
contract for widening one vehicular tun- 
nel and building another parallel] to it in 
Leme—Federal District residential sec- 
tion—at a cost of 8,917 contos. The new 
construction will be a double tunnel, with 
each section 16 meters wide. 

The number of building permits and 
the amount of space covered in Sao Paulo 
during May 1941 were among the best 
ever recorded. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC WORKS 


The President has signed a decree 
obliging the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & 
Power Co., Ltd., to continue electric 
tramway service in the city of Sao Paulo 
after the company’s concession expired 
in July 1941. 

On July 15, 1941, a law went into effect 
compelling motor-vehicle fleet owners 
having 10 or more vehicles to have one, 
in a group of 10 owned, powered with 
gasogene equipment. At present the or- 
der refers Only to trucks in the Federal 
District and the States of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santa Catharina, Parana, and 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

The Federal Government called for 
public bids for the operation of an air 
route in the north of Brazil between 
Parnahyba, Floriano, and Belem (Para) 
under Federal subsidy. At present the 
line is being operated by the Condor 
(German) Syndicate, but without a sub- 
sidy. 

CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


July saw practically no change in 
Brazil’s credit-and-collection situation, 
which remained satisfactory except for 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul. There 
conditions have been unfavorably af- 
fected by floods. “Stagnant” is said to 
describe the situation in that State, al- 
though there are signs that an improve- 
ment is under way. 


FOREIGN TRADE: EXporRTS TO U. S. NEARLY 
DOUBLED 


Statistics recently made available for 
the first 5 months of 1941 show Brazil’s 
exports as amounting to $135,618,235— 
compared with $122,105,281 for the same 
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period of 1940. Imports totaled $99,484,- 
066 against $119,635,295 a year earlier. 
ln the 1941 period, exports surpassed im- 
ports by $36,134,169. Shipments to the 
United States were nearly double those 
of the 1940 period. While total imports 
declined comparatively, shipments from 
the United States mounted. 

Visiting Rio de Janeiro during July 
was a floating Japanese exhibit of ma- 
chinery and electrical lines—eight repre- 
sentatives of Japanese industry accom- 
panying the boat. Many of the displays 
were in the form of photographs. 


EXCHANGE FIRM—DOLLAR FUNDS FLOWING 
TO BRAZIL 


The foreign-exchange market con- 
tinued very firm in July, and the outlook 
for a strong milreis position was excel- 
lent. 

The Bank of Brazil lowered its milreis 
iate of exchange on the dollar twice dur- 
ing the month, following similar improve- 
ments in the rate during preceding 
months. Other banks find the supply of 
exchange sufficient to permit them to 
operate at rates equal to or better than 
those of the Bank of Brazil. 

Prices of Brazilian exports continue, in 
general, to be excellent. British pur- 
chase of £1,000000 worth of Brazilian 
cotton (mentioned bricfly above) tended 
to improve both the Brazilian exchange 
situation and the condition of the Anglo- 
Brazilian clearing accounts. Increases in 
both coffee prices and coffee quotas in the 
United States have also been of great im- 
portance to Brazil. 

Dollar funds have been flowing to 
Brazil in the pockets of immigrants and 
in flight from anticipated freezing regu- 
lations in the United States. 

Important amounts of Brazilian dollar 
bonds have been coming into the country 
recently. These have been brought in 
partly by European refugees entering 
Brazil, partly through private Brazilian 
purchases. 

Statistics recently made available show 
that in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
combined, during May and also during 
the first 5 months of 1941, check clearings 
and Federal Government bond sales 
practically doubled over the comparable 
periods of 1940. Other Government bond 
sales increased somewhat, and stock- 
market sales of securities approximately 
trebled. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—No change oc- 
curred in the exchange situation during 
the week ended July 12. The supply of 
dollar cover again exceeded remittances 
of dollars for importations, profits, and 
dividends, etc. The Bank of Brazil in- 
creased the amount of dollars and ster- 
ling available for transfer of profits and 
dividends during July. 
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Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Extended to Additional 
Products—The gcvernment of Burma 
has extended its import license control to 
many formerly unrestricted iron and 
Steel products, including types of ma- 
chinery, millwork, and railroad transport 
material originating in Canada or New- 
foundland, as well as non-Empire coun- 
tries—by an order of June 21, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Burma Gazette of the same 
date, according to a recent dispatch from 
Rangoon. 

Additional classes of goods for which 
import licenses are now required include 
iron and steel sheets, plates, ingots, bars, 
rods, pipes and tubes, hoops and strips; 
wire, nails, washers, rivets, bolts and 
nuts; anchors, cabdles, tin plates and 
tinned sheets; wholly or partly fabricated 
construction steel; railway track mate- 
rial; motors, generators, alternators, ana 
dynamos; gas, oil, and steam engines; 
machinery, including tractors and ma- 
chine tools, but excluding domestic re- 
frigerators and oil-well and refining 
equipment; tires, axles, wheels, and rail- 
way springs. 

Goods arriving in Burma on or before 
July 31, 1941, and goods imported for 
transshipment, transit, or in bond are 
excepted from this import license re- 
quirement. 

[For announcements concerning producis 
previously subject to import license control 
in Burma, see COMMERCE REPORTS Or FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 15, June 22, and 
December 21, 1940, April 5, 12, and June 14, 
1941.] 

Paints: Licenses Required for Erx- 
ports.—Exportation of paints has been 
made subject to export license in Burma 
by an order of April 23, published in the 
Burma Gazette of April 26, 1941. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


On the economic horizon at midsummer 
the clarification of the Government’s la- 
bor policy and the more drastic restric- 
tion of supplies available to civilian con- 
sumers appear as significant signs of the 
increasing pressure of the war program. 

As shown by the Government’s decision 
to prohibit night and Sunday gasoline 
sales, the problem of material for domes- 
tic consumption has passed beyond the 
stage where it can be measured solely in 
terms of foreign exchange. It now in- 
volves the broader question of supplies on 
the North American continent. At mid- 
July the Oil Controller made a public ap- 
peal for a 50-percent curtailment of gas- 
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oline consumption in nonessential serv- 
ices, stating that the diversion of tankers 
from the usual commercial routes had 
created an acute shortage of gasoline and 
fuel oil. A rationing system was threat- 
ened if the voluntary-curta‘lment appeal 
did not attain results. The credit-card 
system and the sale of motor fuel and oil 
on Sundays and later than 7 p. m. on 
weekdays was prohibited. The new regu- 
lation followed earlier restriction on the 
use of fuel oil for heating and power, 
which has been reported previously in 
these columns. 


NEW CONSERVATION ARRANGEMENTS; PRIOR- 
ITIES A GROWING FACTOR 


Other action tending to restrict the 
supply of civ:lian goods during the month 
inc!udes a new prohibition on the manu- 
facture of white-wall tires, designed to 
conserve zinc oxide and crude rubber—a 
prch‘bition on importation of outboard 
motors—and announcement of a further 
reduction in passenger automobile pro- 
duction in 1942. In addition, many infor- 
mal conservation arrangements have 
come into effect—among them an agree- 
ment in the pulp and paper trades to re- 
duce the consumption of chlorine as a 
bleaching agent so as to make more avail- 
able for use in the production of mag- 
nesium. The appointment of a Chemical 
Controller was announced during the 
month, to have the same function for 
that industry as the oil, timber, electric- 
power, machine-tool, and other control- 
lers previously appointed. 

The increasing scope of the priorities 
system in the United States, as well as 
the growth of Canada’s own war produc- 
tion, is contributing to the rapid exten- 
sion of the control machinery. Arrange- 
ments now exist for clearing Canadian 
orders for war and civilian goods in the 
United States, but with the tighter situa- 
tion prevailing in United States supplies 
it is obviously increasingly difficult for the 
Government to sponsor applications for 
nonwar goods as a general policy. 


WAGE INCREASES TO BE BASED ON COST OF 
LIVING 


On the labor front, the Government 
has been giving greater attention to the 
inflationary aspects of wage increases, 
the demand for which has been growing. 
It has now redrafted its previously ex- 
pressed principles of labor policy, issued 
for the guidance of conciliation boards, so 
as to make the payment of a cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus mandatory as a means of set- 
tlement of disputes handled under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Government’s advocacy of a cost- 
of-living bonus is not new. An Order-in- 
Council (P. C. 7440) of last December 
recommended that wages in the war in- 
dustries be based on the 1926-29 level as 
fair and reasonable, and that a cost-of- 
living bonus be paid workers based on 
the August 1939 price level. 

The new declaration (amending Order- 
in-Counc'! 7440) specifies that the bonus 
shall be calculated at the rate of 25 cents 
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per week per point increase in the Cost of 
living for all adult male workers ang fo, 
others receiving not less than 50 cents per 
hour. While not all wage disputes are 
subject to the machinery of the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act— 
only the war industries and certain pub- 
l:c-utilities disputes must by law be 
handled in this way—the Government 
has embarked on a publicity campaign 
to explain the scheme and to bring about 
its general adoption. It is reported to 
be already operating in many plants. 


RAILWAY LABOR PROBLEM ADJUSTED—Coa;, 
DIsPUTE CONTINUES 


The Government’s reliance upon tie 
bonus scheme as a directive in labor pol- 
icy is apparent in the action taken on the 
report of a board of conciliation ap. 
pointed to consider the demand of rail- 
way workers for a wage increase. The 
majority report suggested a bonus com- 
puted in accordance with the Govern. 
ment’s recommendation but to be paid 
only to workers in receipt of $25 per week 
or less. Nevertheless, the Government 
accepted the minority report, which pro- 
posed that the bonus recommended 
(amounting to $1.93 per week at the time 
the award was announced) be paid to all 
railway workers. 

One of the disputes which has not yet 
been cleared up and which is a serious 
threat to fuel supplies is the persistent 


slow-down in the Cape Breton coal field, | 


which has been in progress for 2 months, 
One element of the workers disapproves 
of the action of union officials in accept- 
ing a recommendation of a board of con- 
ciliation without submitting the agree- 
ment to a referendum vote. 


ADVANCE IN Foop ITEMS IMPORTANT IN 
RECENT PRICE TREND 


In connection with the restatement of 
labor policy, it is of interest that the more 
pronounced upward movement in price 
levels which has been a feature of recent 
months continued well into July. The 
Government’s wholesale index stood at 
91.1 (of the 1926 average) on July 25, 
compared with 82.7 on July 26 of last 
year, a gain of nearly 11 percent, of which 
the major portion has been registered in 
1941. Higher food prices have dominated 
the recent change, and this has been re- 
flected in the official cost-of-living index, 
which stood at 110.5 on June 1, a gain of 
approximately 1 percent during May, 
compared with a gain of only 8 percent in 
the whole war period up to that date. 

A part of the recent price rise has, of 
course, benefited local producers, includ- 
ing agricultural producers, and in that 
connection it has helped to increase still 














further the national income, which has | 


been rising since 1939 on the basis of the 
advancing industrial activity. For the 


first 5 months of 1941, the estimates of | 


this new index of general activity is ll 
percent higher than for the correspond- 
ing months of 1940. 
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New DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY 


Total orders placed through the Cana- 
dian Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply since the outbreak of the war now 
amount to nearly $2,000,000,000, much of 
which has been contracted for in the past 
12 months. In the aircraft program, in- 
creased attention to the prceduction of 
jong-range bombers is evident. The in- 
dustry employs some 27,000 workers. 

An important expansion of power fa- 
cilities in northeastern Quebec is in 
progress in connection with the enlarge- 
ment of aluminum facilities. A $50,C0),- 
000 contract for a power prcject at Sh p- 
saw, Quebec, was the principal factor in 
June construction figures, when a total 
of more than $85,000,000 of bu Iding 
awards was reported. For the first half 
of the year, contract awards were 72 per- 
cent higher than in 1940. Within recent 
months Wartime Housing Limited, a 
Government-owned corporation created 
to provide accommodation in munition 
centers, has undertaken an extensive 
building program. Over 2,000 detached 
houses and staff dormitories are under 
construction at a cost of $9,500 000. 
About half of the work is in progress at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. The remainder is 
concentrated in the Niagara Penin<ula, 
where wartime expansion of chemical, 
metal-working, and fabricating indus- 
tries has created a housing shortage. 


GRAIN AND ForRAGE Crops DAMAGED By Hot 
WEATHER 


Excessive heat and deficient moisture 
have seriously reduced crop prospects in 
important agricultural areas during the 
past month. Both hay and grain crops in 
Ontario have been injured by drought, 
and grain yields have been adversely af- 
fected in west-central and northern Sas- 
katchewan and eastern Alberta. The 
1941 wheat crop is expected to be between 
260,000,000 and 340,000,000 bushels. Ex- 
ports, which have increased considerably 
in recent months, may have reached the 
unexpectedly high level of 230 000,000 
bushels in the crop year ended July 31. 
Moreover, abnormally large quantities of 
wheat have been fed to livestock. Asa 
result, the carry-over at the end of the 
season on July 31 will probably be wel 
under 500,000,000 bushels instead of the 
early season estimate of 575,000,000 bush- 
els. On August 1, 1940, the carry-over, 
including Canadian wheat held in the 
United States, was 301,000,000 bushels. 

Feed-grain production in 1941 probably 
will be larger than last year because of 
greatly increased acreage, even if yields 
per acre are lower. The hay crop, how- 
ever, will be smaller because of the re- 
duced yields in Ontario and Quebec. The 
demand for feed of all kinds is of course 
greater because of the large quantities of 
meat and animal products desired by the 
British Ministry of Food. An agreement 
has been reached between the milling in- 
dustry, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, and the Agricultural Supplies 
Board reducing the price of millfeed for 
domestic consumption, by $3 per ton. 
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SCARCITY OF PORK BRINGS PROHIBITION OF 
EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES 


Pork supplies have become scarce at 
least temporarily because of a s] ghtly ac- 
celerated rate of sh pments to Great Brit- 
ain, unusually large shipments to the 
United States, and a rising trend in do- 
mestic consumption. Although the price 
paid for export bacon for shipment to the 
United Kingdom has been increased sev- 
eral times, the supply has continued de- 
ficient, so that stricter controls have had 
to be applied to shut off shipments to all 
countries except the United Kingdom. 
(Cf. the Tar: ff and Trade Controls section 
below.) Within Canada consumpt on is 
being curtailed by limiting the quantities 
of pork wh'ch packers can sell for do- 
mestic markets and by patriotic appeals 
to consumers to reduce their purchases. 

Apple-crop prospects are poor in Brit- 
ish Columbia and only fa’r in Ontario and 
Quebec, but they are good in Nova Scotia. 
The Canadian Government has made a 
tentative sale of 13500,000 pounds of 
dried apples to the British Ministry of 
Focd. This quantity will be supplied 
mostly from Nova Scotia. Asa result the 
surplus-apple problem is not expected to 
be as serious as it was during 1940-41. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS AT HIGH 
LEVEL 


The increased economic activity is 
fully reflected in transportation statis- 
tics and railway earnings. The com- 
bined gross earnings of the two transcon- 
tinental lines in the first half of the year 
gained nearly 28 percent as compared to 
1940. Carloadings in the first 4 weeks 
of June gained nearly 7 percent over May 
and were nearly 13 percent higher than in 
June 1940. The recent trend has fea- 
tured enlarged sh’pments of wheat and 
coal, princ’pally because of the use of 
rail lines in eastern Canada for traffic 
ordinarily lcaded in canal boats. Com- 
pared with June 1940, a substantial gain 
was shown in miscellaneous industrial 
gocds and small-lot traffic. 

Plans for integrated use of carriers 
available in Canada and the United States 
for the Great Lakes traffic appear to be 
making satisfactory progress. Canadian 
carriers will be available for the much 
heavier traffic in iron ore between United 
States points, which is a requisite for in- 
creased steel production. As yet there 
has been only a moderate rise in Lake 
freight rates as a result of the diversion 
of carriers into ocean and coastal routes. 


CENTRAL BANK’S STERLING ASSETS TRANS-~ 
FERRED TO EXCHANGE BoarpD 


A major change in the accounts of the 
Bank of Canada took place at the end of 
June, when a large part of Canada’s ac- 
cumu'ation of sterling was transferred 
back to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. The Government advanced the 
Exchange Board $325,000,000 to take up 
sterling which has been accumulated 
through Canada’s exports to the United 
Kingdom of focdstuffs, raw materials, 
and various military supplies. The 
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Budget Speech last April anticipated that 
it would require between $800,000,000 and 
$900,000,000 from the consolidated reve- 
nue fund to carry out this form of aid to 
Britain. 


REPORTS FROM REGIONAL TRADE CENTERS 


Maritime Provinces.—Transportation 
activity is of predominant importance to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where 
the harbors and rail facilities have been 
burdened with an unusual quantity of 
exports for Britain. Plans to provide 
drydocks at Halifax and St. John augur 
well for a continuation of shipbuilding 
and repair work, which has been active. 
Fishing is a fairly bright spot in the gen- 
tral trade picture because of improved 
prices and fairly large catches. Because 
of enlistments in the armed forces and 
the availability of employment in other 
industries, the number of men engaged in 
fishing has been reduced, with a concomi- 
tant higher monetary return to the indi- 
vidual. 

Lumber trade is quiet because of re- 
stricted orders from the British Timber 
Controller and a tapering off of domestic 
requirements, changes which are not fully 
compensated by the prospect of improve- 
ment in trade with the United States. 
Agriculture has probably profited less 
from the so-called “war prosperity” than 
other sections of economic life of the dis- 
trict, but farm conditions in general are 
favorable because of higher prices and 
increased demand for produce. 

Quebec.—A tendency toward higher re- 
tail prices appears to have had little effect 
on retail trade. Wholesale business has 
been in excellent volume, with prices 
firm and some concern evident on the 
question of replacement stocks, particu- 
larly of materials for processing. Cloth- 
ing prices have shown increases, attrib- 
uted to higher fabric costs and a 10-per- 
cent increase in the wages of the needle 
trades. New money from the tourist 
trade has contributed to sales activity. 

Newsprint production in June declined 
about 13 percent from the volume of that 
month last year, when Canadian exports 
were unusually heavy because of the 
initial effects of the German invasion of 
Norway. 

Ontario.—Curtailment of supplies of 
merchandise destined for peacetime trade 
is beginning to be apparent. Various 
sporting goods, certain textiles, some 
hardware items, and a number of food- 
stuffs products are gradually disappear- 
ing from retail outlets, and there is a 
more definite realization than formerly 
that the reduction in nonessential pro- 
duction has begun so that more materials, 
labor, and money can be released for tne 
war effort. However, new peacetime 
plants and enlargements of established 
industries are continuing to appear, being 
encouraged by the increasing need for 
local sources of supply in lines formerly 
imported. 

Indications are general that the flow of 
summer visitors to holiday resorts is 
above expectations, and this is credited 
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to the extensive advertising campaign 
carried on this year. 

Prairie Provinces—Economic condi- 
tions are considerably better than last 
year, but farm labor shows signs of 
scarcity. Rising factory wages have 
drawn young people from the farms and 
increased the cost of agricultural produc- 
tion. Corn is becoming an important 
commercial crop, and the yield this year 
will be about doubled. Sugar-beet acre- 
age, however, will not show any increase 
and weather conditions have not been too 
favorable. The diversification of agricul- 
ture and the increase of livestock will 
raise western farm income for July more 
than $35,000,000 above last year’s figure 
for that month. 

The miscellaneous industries of this 
section are busy. Western dress, shirt, 
and overall factories show an increased 
turn-over, and one factory at Edmonton 
has recently received orders for 225,000 
army uniforms. 

British Columbia.—Trade volume has 
been good, particularly in Vancouver and 
other urban districts where merchandise 
demand is relatively better than at coun- 
try and inland points. 

The logging industry is busy, despite 
large mill inventories, because of the in- 
creased market for lumber and logs in 
the United States and the good domestic 
rail trade which counterbalances a loss 
in water-borne lumber shipments. Sal- 
mon-canning operations have begun with 
the expectation that 1,700,000 cases will 
be packed, of ~ hich all but 500.000 have 
been sold to ihe British Government. 
There has been a sharp reduction in de- 
mand for bunker coal coincident with the 
drastic curtailment of shipping at local 
ports, and the mines on Vancouver Is- 
land are on half time. 

Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction of a floating drydock to in- 
crease existing facilities for ship repairs 
at Vancouver. Rapid progress is re- 
ported on the new shipways near Van- 
couver where keels for four steel cargo 
vessels of 9,300 tons each are to be laid 
soon. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Motortrucks: Import 
Quota Established for Additional 3- 
Month Period—The quota covering im- 
ports of motortrucks into Canada from 
non-sterling countries, for use only in es- 
sential services, has been established for 
a further period of 3 months beginning 
July 1, 1941, at 25 percent of the value 
of motortrucks imported during the 
second 6-month period of 1940, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Canadian De- 
partment of National Revenue on July 17, 
Ottawa. 

For the first 6 months of 1941 the quota 
was established at 50 percent of the cor- 
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responding imports of 1940. The new 
method is believed to be more liberal be- 
cause of the fact that during the third 
quarter of 1940 truck manufacturers in 
the United States were producing new 
models and relatively few trucks were 
shipped to Canada. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEFKLY of March 
22, 1941, for previous announcement. | 

Previous Import Quotas Continued for 
Adding Machines and Increased for Ac- 
counting and Bookkeeping Machines.— 
The import quota previously established 
for adding machines remains the same— 
100 percent of the value of imports dur- 
ing 1940—and a new quota has been 
established for accounting and bookkeep- 
ing machines at 125 percent of half the 
total imports during 1940, effective from 
July 1 to December 31, 1941, an increase 
of 25 percent over the quota for the first 
half of 1941. These rules are embodied 
in instructions issued to Collectors of 
Customs and others by the Department of 
National Revenue on July 16 at Ottawa. 

Both adding and calculating machines 
sold to the Dominion Government are ad- 
mitted under license without affecting 
the yearly quota. The above machines 
are covered by part 2 of schedule 1 of the 
War Exchange Conservation Act. 

Peaches: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Extended to Ontario and Quebec.—The 
Canadian seasonal customs valuation 
established for peaches at an advance of 
125 cents per pound Over invoice prices 
has been extended to Ontario and Que- 
bec, effective July 22, 1941, according to 
Fruit and Vegetable Bulletin No. 14, sup- 
plement 2, of July 21, Ottawa. 

Imports purchased and in transit to 
purchasers in Ontario and Quebec by 
July 21 and entered at customs by July 
31 are exempted from the advance. 

The advance has applied from July 12 
in Western Canada. 

Values for Import Duty Established for 
Woven Fabrics of Terry Cloth.—Mini- 
mum values for duty purposes have been 
established by the Canadian Minister of 
National Revenue on woven fabrics of 
terry cloth imported from countries not 
entitled to the British preferential tariff, 
according to regulations of July 21, 1941, 
published in the Canada Gazette of July 
26, Ottawa. 

The minimum values, in Canadian 
funds, f. 0. b. point of production, are, 
per pound, as follows: 





Bath Other con- 
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and Wash- 
= cloth 

Item seat- con- Less 


cover 20 
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The valuations do not apply to goods 
bona fide purchased on or before July 26, 
1941, and in transit to Canada by Sep- 
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temb-~ 26. If the goods are shipped to 
Canada direct from an _ intermediate 
point, all charges to such point, converted 
into Canadian funds at the rate of ex. 
change on date of shipment, are to be 
added. 

The value for duty must in no case be 
less than the fair market value as sold for 
home consumption, nor less than the ac- 
tual cost of production plus a reasonable 
advance for selling cost and profit at time 
and place of direct shipment. Dumping 
duty will be applied to such cloth sold or 
shipped on consignment, unless the val- 
ues conform to the above instructions, 

Export Prohibition on Live Hogs, 
Dressed Hogs, and Other Pork Products, 
With Certain Exceptions.—Exportation 
of live hogs from Canada is prohibited to 
all destinations, and exportation of 
dressed hogs and other edible pork prod- 
ucts (except lard) is prohibited except to 
the United Kingdom and British posses- 
sions, under an order in council of July 
22, 1941, reported in Customs Memoran- 
dum WM No. 41, of July 23, Ottawa. 

Shipments in transit for export by July 
23, and purebred swine stock for breeding 
purposes registered with the Canadian 
National Live Stock Records, are not af- 
fected by the order.) 

This action was taken upon recommen- 
dation of the Canadian Minister of Agri- 
culture because there were indications 
that the Bacon Board would be unable to 
obtain sufficient quantities of bacon to 
meet contract requirements. Reason: 
increased exports to destinations other 
than the United Kingdom at more favor- 
able prices during a seasonal decline in 
production. Under the Canada-United 
Kingdom bacon agreement, Canada is re- 
quired to deliver 425,600,000 pounds of 
bacon and other pork products by Octo- 
ber 31, 1941, and the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food has now requested that 
delivery be made by September 15. 

Exporters, Importers, and Others Deal- 
ing in Hides and Skins Required To Ob- 
tain Annual License.—Persons dealing in 
hides and skins (salted, cured, or cold 
storage, but not including fur skins), in- 
cluding importers, exporters, producers, 
packers, tanners, wholesalers, jobbers, re- 
tailers, brokers, and commission agents, 
are required to obtain each year through 
the Hides and Leather Administration 
a license to purchase, sell, store, ship, 
distribute, or otherwise deal in such 
products, under an order of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board dated July 15, 
1941, effective August 16 and published 
in the Canada Gazette of July 26, Ottawa. 

The annual license fee is $1, and 
licenses terminate on the 3lst of March 
following the date of issue. If such per- 
sons have more than one place of busi- 
ness, they may be required to obtain 
licenses for each place. 

This ruling was issued in pursuance of 
an order of July 2, 1941, giving approval 
of the Governor in Council to the exercise 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
of the power to fix, from time to time, the 
maximum prices and maximum mark- 
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ups at which hides and skins (other than 
fur skins) and leather may be sold or 
offered for sale. The order does not ap- 
ply to any farmer or livestock producer 
in cases where the hides and skins are of 
his own production. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Chile Assigns Cargo Space for Carriage 
of Essential Focdstuffs—To relieve food- 
stuffs shortages in nonagricultural north- 
ern Chile, two decrees of the Commis- 
sariat General of Subsistence and Prices, 
a dependency of the Ministry of Labor, 
have been issued in recent weeks. The 
alleged shortage had attracted editorial 
criticism and open-letter protest on re- 
peated occasions, opinion as to the cause 
having been divided between claims of 
vessel shortage and charges that the ves- 
sels in coastwise and foreign service were 
refusing low-rate cargoes of necessities 
or all coastwise cargoes whatsoever so as 
to extract more profit from the carriage 
of higher-rate nonessentials or from the 
present lucrative foreign trade. 

Decree No. 131, of June 26, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of June 28, 
1941, finds cause in the “urgency for ac- 
cording preferential facilities for the car- 
riage of articles of prime necessity to the 
northern zone’’—the Commissariat hav- 
ing evidence that the heavy cargoes of 
wine taken to that region had been 
largely responsible for the condition ob- 
taining. The remedy of the decree is: 
“While there may be cargo of articles of 
prime necessity awaiting carriage to the 
northern part of the country, private and 
official shipping enterprises which are 
engaged in coastwise trade (‘Cabotaje’) 
to ports of this zone shall give preference 
to the transport of these articles and 
shall abstain from carrying wine to the 
region indicated.” 

Decree No. 137, of June 27, 1941, ap- 
peared in the Diario Oficial of July 2, 
1941. Its introductory paragraph speaks 
of the grave difficulty of provisioning 
northern communities which are depend- 
ent upon maritime transportation for ar- 
ticles of prime necessity. Stated object 
of the decree: to meet the immediate 
necessity for prov.ding transportation for 
products actually accumulated at south- 
ern loading ports and also to assure nor- 
mal provisioning of northern Chile in the 
future. To this end the Commissariat 
decrees: 

ARTICLE 1. Vessels of the merchant marine 
which are engaged in “Cabotaje”’ shall reserve 
30 percent of their cargo capacity for the 
carriage of articles of prime necessity, as set 
forth in article 2 of the present decree. Ship- 
ping companies which have one or more ves- 
sels taking cargo in foreign countries shall 
destine 50 percent of the tonnage of their 
vessels loading in Chilean ports to the same 
purposes. 

Art. 2. The following of prime necessity are 
declared to be articles of preferential car- 
riage: Wheat and its derivatives, oats and 
derivatives, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, len- 
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tils, garbanzos, rice, condensed and evapo- 
rated milk, butter, cheese, corn meal, char- 
coal, sugar, tea, yerba mate, forage, poultry, 
livestock, candles, vegetables, and edible oils. 

Art. 3. The vessels which are referred to in 
this decree shall call in their voyages from 
south to north at some of the ports: Chan- 
aral, Huasco, Caldera, Taltal, and Tocopilla. 
A commission composed of the local Commis- 
sariat of Subsistence, over which the Port 
Captain and the Inspector of Export Control 
of the Ministry of Foreign Relations and 
Commerce (if there be such in the port of 
embarkation) shall preside and may relieve 
vessels of this obligation upon presentation 
of proof that there are no cargoes for the 
ports indicated. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Activities of Americans and Britons in 
North China have been restricted to nar- 
row confines in transactions involving 
finance and exchange as a result of 
“freezing”? measures. In some instances 
their properties have been subjected to 
military or police guard, their books ex- 
amined, or facilities for rail shipments 
stopped. Stocks of goods have not been 
permitted to move, while accounts in Jap- 
anese banks have been frozen. 


SHANGHAI FOREIGN TRADERS ABLE SECURE 
EXCHANGE 


Business for Americans and trade with 
United States and British territory has 
been suspended for the time being in 
North China ports, pending a clarifica- 
tion or more definite shaping of new pol- 
icies. At Shanghai importers and ex- 
porters were able, during the week ending 
August 2, to secure exchange cover and 
effect exchange sales for legitimate trade 
transactions. There are indications that 
certain export commodities hitherto 
largely monopolized by syndicates under 
Japanese control, such as raw Silk, may 
possibly be routed in the future to the 
United States from Shanghai through 
non-Japanese concerns. 


SHANGHAI COMMODITY PRICES RECORD NEW 
HIGHS 


Because of the anticipated shipping 
shortages the tendency is to hoard newly 
arriving goods and to hold for higher 
prices and as a fence against the uncer- 
tain currency outlook. Record highs were 
established for a number of commodities. 
These include edible peanut oil, increas- 
ing 28 percent over the preceding week, 
raw cotton special middling, India coal, 
and American West Coast timber. 

Shanghai's cost-of-living index for na- 
tive workers increased 5.6 percent in 
July—slightly more than 8 times the pre- 
hostilities level. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Certain Commodities 
Currently Controlled at Shanghai.—Ex- 
port clearances for shipments of specified 
products are currently being held up by 
the Japanese Commissioner in the 
Shanghai Customs, except to yen-bloc 
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countries. The commodities covered are 
as follows: Hides and leather, excluding 
skins and furs, wheat bran and rice bran, 
rice and paddy, wheat and wheat flour, 
dyes, dyestuffs, varnishes, paints, enam- 
els, pigments, etc., edible vegetable oils, 
rubber, excluding manufactures thereof, 
coal, raw cotton waste, hemp, jute and 
ramie, sheep’s wool, ores of all kinds, 
metals of all kinds, machinery, chemicals 
and chemical compounds for medicinal 
and industrial use, excluding vegetable 
compounds, 

There has been no customs notification 
as yet regarding these products, but 
simply an interdepartmental memoran- 
dum circulated in the Shanghai customs 
to the effect that export applications for 
these goods for shipment to non-yen- 
bloc countries must be referred to the 
Japanese Commissioner. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles Listed Un to $2,000: Im- 
port Duties To Be Increased by Reclassifi- 
cation.—The rates of import duty on au- 
tomobiles whose factory list price is $2,000 
or less will be increased, at a date to be 
fixed by the President, to 0.60 colon per 
net kilogram, according to Costa Rican 
presidential decree No. 107 of June 30, 
1941, appearing in the Gaceta Oficial of 
July 4, 1941. The new rate is the same 
as that applying to automobiles having a 
factory list price of over $2,000. The de- 
cree is intended to provide funds for the 
purchase of shoes for needy Costa Rican 
children. 

|The prescnt basic rates of import duty on 
automcbiles whose factory list price is $2,000 
or less, in colones per net kilogram, are 0.40 
for those whose factory list price is $1,000 or 


less and 0.50 for those whose factory list price 
is more than $1,000 but not more than 


$2,000. | 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


UnrteD States 1940 Exports Ta Cusba 
SHow GAIN OVER PRECEDING YEAR 


Cut off from European suppliers of 
merchandise through the effects ot the 
war, Cuba in 1940 turned increasingly to 
the United States for its requirements of 
processed foodstuffs and finished manu- 
factures. Total United States exports to 
the neighboring Republic in 1940 attained 
a value of $84,693,000, compared with 
shipments worth $81,646,000 during the 
preceding year. 

Tne aggregate export gains of such ar- 
ticles as electrical equipment, automotive 
lines, radios, office appliances, and me- 
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dicinal and pharmaceutical products, 
which make up the classification of 
finished manufactures, kept that group 
well in the lead with a total value of 
$47,137,000. 

The largest relative increase (17 per- 
cent) was in the value of manufactured 
foodstuffs exported—chiefly milled rice 
and wheat flour—which totaled $19,680,- 
000. 

General imports from Cuba for 1940 
were valued at $105,425000, or only a 
fraction higher than the $104,930,006 
brought in during 1939. Sugar, of course, 
accounts for the bulk of United States 
purchases from Cuba. Sugar imports for 
consumption in 1940, while recording an 
increase in volume from 1,872,500 short 
tons in 1939 to 1,906,000 in 1940, showed 
a decline in total value of the product 
from $72,772,000 to $68,273,000, due to 
generally lower sugar prices prevailing in 
the United States over most of the later 
year. However, the much greater amount 
of industrial molasses imported by the 
United States during the year afforded a 
compensating cash return to Cuba. 


Cuban tobacco receipts showed a satis- 
factory increase in United States im- 
ports for consumption, and purchases of 
fresh beef and cattle hides were sharply 
up. 

Manganese ore and copper likewise 
registered substantial increases in both 
volume and value, the gains in United 
States imports of the latter commodity 
amounting to practically 100 percent. 


Imports of some lesser-Known items 
which are beginning to have a place in 
Cuba’s program of diversification in- 
cluded larger receipts of yucca flour, 
frogs’ legs, beef-liver extracts, and 
canned and preserved tropical fruits. 


A more complete and detailed survey 
of United States trade with Cuba in 1940, 
with numerous statistical tables, will be 
published in the near future in the Inter- 
national Reference Service. This sur- 
vey will be of particular interest at this 
time because of the announcement on 
July 26, 1941, by the Department of State 
of intention to negotiate a supplemental 
trade agreement with Cuba. The an- 
nouncement with regard to this agree- 
ment, which will be the second supple- 
mental agreement with Cuba, provided 
for the receipt of written briefs by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
to August 23, 1941, and for Public Hear- 
ings, at which oral testimony may be 
submitted, on September 8, 1941. 

The original trade agreement with 
Cuba, which is still in effect except as 
modified by the first supplemental agree- 
ment, was signed on August 24, 1934, and 
became effective on September 3, 1934. 
The first supplemental agreement was 
signed on December 18, 1939, and became 
effective on December 23, 1939. 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials for Combating Sigatoka Dis- 
ease Exempted From Import Duty.—Ap- 
paratus, machinery, instruments, mate- 
rials, and products intended for use in 
combating the banana disease “sigatoka” 
are exempted from import duties and in- 
ternal taxes in the Dominican Republic. 
The exemption, to last 10 years, is au- 
thorized by law No. 486, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 28, 1941, and effec- 
tive on that date. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The official rate 
of exchange remains unchanged at 15 
sucres to the dollar. 

Up to the present time no announce- 
ment has been made as to the monthly 
allotments of exchange which will be 
made by the Central Bank during the 
third and fourth quarters of the year. 

Government Finances.—Revenues for 
the first 5 months of 1941 totaled 41 610,- 
000 sucres, Compared with the budget 
estimate of 48 833,000 sucres. The Gov- 
ernment has made active efforts to keep 
expenditures within receipts, and up to 
the end of May they totaled 40,470,000 
sucres. 

Detailed figures are not yet available, 
but it is reported that the largest de- 
creases have been in customs revenues 
and in taxes from the production of 
petroleum. Owing to lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, petroleum companies have 
been forced to curtail production, with a 
corresponding reduction in revenues to 
the Government. Preliminary figures in- 
dicate a further decline in customs reve- 
nues during June. 

Reports regarding the 1942 budget 
proposals, to be made to Congress when 
it meets in August, indicate that the esti- 
mated revenues and expenditures will be 
placed at approximately 117,000000 
sucres, which was the estimate for 1941. 


Transport and Communication 


Ecuador Imposes Certain Restrictions 
on Telegraphic Messages.—The Director 
General of Telegraphs of Ecuador has in- 
formed communication companies in this 
country that the following restrictions 
have been placed on international com- 
mercial telegrams in or destined to 
Ecuador, as of July 28, 1941: 

(1) All messages must carry the full 
name of the addressee and the full signa- 
ture of the sender. 

(2) Code is not restricted, but senders 
or receivers of code messages must de- 
posit copies with the Administration and 
supply translations. 
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(3) No restrictions apply to plain- 
language telegrams, but all traffic is ac- 
cepted at sender’s risk and subject to 
delay. 


E] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Conditions influencing the genera] 
business trend were somewhat more fa- 
vorable in July than in immediately pre- 
ceding months. While there has been 
the usual slowing down of activity in this 
period, following the close of the coffee 
season and the beginning of the rainy 
season, certain stabilizing factors have 
kept the decline from being as pro- 
nounced as it was last year. Among the 
more important of these is the fairly well 
balanced distribution of income which 
has resulted from successful administra- 
tion of the year’s coffee trade, and the 
stimulation derived from active trading 
during July in the new 1941-42 coffee 
crop. 


DEMAND FOR IMPORT PRODUCTS ACTIVE 


Merchants who had delayed placing 
foreign orders because of advanced quo- 
tations and the general uncertainty as to 
deliveries are now endeavoring to buiid 
up diminishing stocks. Difficulties are 
reported with respect to obtaining de- 
livery, particularly in such lines as con- 
struction materials, iron sheeting and 
rods, iron pipes, electrical supplies and 
equipment, and manufactured articles of 
all kinds. Such commodities are in great 
demand for meeting the present wide- 
spread building activity. The need for 
galvanized iron goods and copper wire 
for electric installations is especiaily 
pressing. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


About 100,000 bags of the expected 
900.000-bag new coffee harvest had been 
sold for future delivery at the time of re- 
porting, July 22, 1941. Most of this trad- 
ing has been between growers and local 
exporters. 

There will probably be a coffee carry- 
over of about 100,000 bags from the “reg- 
ulatory quota,” derived from the 1940-41 
crop, held by the Mortgage Bank of #) 
Salvador. This is not, however, consid- 
ered a large amount, and present expec- 
tations are that some of it will be dis- 
posed of under next year’s quota. 

Uncertainty as to the size of coming 
crops of food staples, mainly corn and 
beans, has been largely dispelled; it is 
now expected that they will be about 
average. Prices have receded slightly, 
though they are still at levels which 
should return a profit to the many small 
producing farmers. 


MONEY MARKET 


Banking continued to be carried on 
conservatively, with all units believed 
to be in a sound position. There was an 


increasing demand in the money market, 
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principally for crop loans and crop 
financing. The requirements appear to 
have been adequately met. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Unofficial statistics of Salvadoran ex- 
ports have become available for the first 
6 months of 1941. They show a total 
value of $7,265,494, of which $5,957,297 
represented coffee, $555,500 minerals, 
$79,267 sugar, $67,099 balsam, and $24,916 
henequen fiber. Similar statistics for im- 
ports are not yet obtainable. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts Decline.—In the first 
6 months of 1941, customs receipts totaled 
$1,959,000, compared with $2,490,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1940 and $2,- 
733,000 in that of 1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement with France 
Again Prolonged.—An exchange of notes 
of December 31, 1940, between El] Salvador 
and France, approved by El Salvador on 
March 25, 1941, continued in force for 1 
year from January 1, 1941, the supple- 
mentary agreement of 1938. This pro- 
vided for reduced duties in El] Salvador on 
a number of French products, in ex- 
change for specified yearly purchases by 
France of Salvadoran coffee and the ap- 
plication of the French minimum rates 
of duty on certain Salvadoran food prod- 
ucts. The commercial treaty of 1901 be- 
tween the two countries also remains in 
effect. 

In the exchange of notes it was agreed 
that, in view of present war conditions, 
France is not bound during the year to 
purchase the stipulated amount of coffee 
mentioned in the agreement of 1938 
(2,000 metric tons). 


{See ComMMeERcE Reports of April 27, 1940, 
for previous extension of these agreements. | 


France 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Additional Organization Committees 
Formed to Control Specified Industries 
and Trades.—Organization committees 
for the industry and trade in a number 
of additional products have been formed 
in France by orders issued and published 
in the Journal Officiel during recent 
months. 

These organization committees control 
the following industries and trades: 
Brushes, fancy turnery, and connected 
industries; salt; jewelry, fine metal wares, 
art wares, etc.; precision mechanics, not 
specialized; scrap iron and steel; sporting 
goods, games, and toys; steel tubes; 
meters and various industrial control ap- 
paratus; electric construction; music 
industry and trade; preserved fish; explo- 
sives, accessory products, and fireworks; 
perfumery, cosmetics, and dyes; hot- 
springs industry; and hardware. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


2, 1941, for previous additional organization 
committees. | 
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Milk Products: Import and Distribu- 
tion Group Established.* 

Starches and Starch Products: Import 
and Distribution Group Formed.* 

Fruit Jams and Preserves: National 
Bureau of Distribution Established to 
Control Trade.* 


Peanut Oil: Quota from French West 
Africa Admitted Duty-Free into France 
and Algeria.——Peanut oil from French 
West Africa was admitted duty-free into 
France and Algeria, within a quota of 
45,000 metric tons and under permit, by a 
decree recently published in the Journal 
Officiel. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


INTENSIFIED PRODUCTION OF WAR MATERIAL 


Utilization of available resources of 
man power and raw materials for pro- 
duction of arms, munitions, and other war 
equipment exceeded all previous records 
and continued to dominate the German 
economic situation during May. Addi- 
tional workers, both men and women, 
were diverted from industries considered 
nonessential in times of war. The exten- 
sion of military operations to Africa, the 
Balkans, and the Near East apparently 
greatly increased the consumption of all 
k.nds of war material. 


Though the number of prisoners of war 
employed on German farms, mines and 
factories had already reached 1,300,000 
by the end of April and foreign workers 
(including released Polish war prisoners) 
even exceeded that number, the neces- 
sity of moblzng new contingents of 
women for work in arms and munitions 
factories was still emphasized and it was 
considered necessary to restrict further 
the quotas of materials allotted for the 
production of consumer goods. The in- 
crease in the numerical strength of the 
Re'ch’s armed forces during the spring, 
referred to in the German economic 
press, has automatically raised the re- 
quirements for food, clothing, and foot- 
wear, 


GREATER SHORTAGE OF CONSUMER GOODS 


These developments led to a marked 
shortage of both rationed and nonra- 
tioned consumer goods. It was reported 
that holders of “clothing cards” found it 
increasingly difficult to purchase the kind 
of textile goods they wanted and to which 
they were entitled under the rationing 
system. A cause for complaint was that 
the consumer goods available were of a 
distinctly inferior quality compared with 
those obtainable during the first year of 
the war. This was particularly evident 
with regard to the small quantity of soap 
available to consumers under the present 
rationing system. Transportation diffi- 
culties as a result of large movements of 
troops and war material in connection 
with the Balkan campaign and the con- 
centration of troops on the eastern bor- 
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der also affected the supply of many 
consumer goods. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WAR PRISONERS 


The utilization of prisoners of war in 
the German economy is claimed to have 
assumed greater importance as the re- 
sult of special measures taken by the 
military and civil labor authorities. Two 
major tendencies may be observed: First, 
the demands of agriculture for additional 
labor have been given priority over other 
kinds of employment, especially during 
the harvest season; secondly, special 
steps have been taken to employ skilled 
laborers among the prisoners so as to 
permit the greatest utilization of their 
special qualifications in the interest of 
the war effort. 

During the spring of 1941 a large num- 
ber of prisoners who had been tempo- 
rarily employed in industry were trans- 
ferred back to agriculture, and it is ex- 
pected that during the harvest season 
65 to 70 percent of all war prisoners will 
again be employed in agriculture. The 
total number of “western” prisoners of 
war (French, British, and Belgian) em- 
ployed in Germany will, it is stated, be 
larger than a year ago, as the result of 
the continuous transfer to the interior 
of Germany of French prisoners who 
were at first held for various kinds of 
work on French territory. 


REDUCTION OF MEAT RATION 


The first major change in the basic 
food rations since the beginning of the 
war was announced in May for the 
4-week rationing period beginning June 
2, 1941, when the meat ration for “nor- 
mal” adult consumers was reduced from 
500 to 400 grams per week, and the meat 
rations for “heavy” and “heaviest” work- 
ers were also curtailed proportionately. 
Because of small imports of fodder, com- 
pared with peacetime, the livestock popu- 
lation has decreased during the war. 
According to a leading German economic 
weekly, the number of hogs declined 
from 15 to 20 percent since the outbreak 
of the war. 

Another reason for the reduction of 
the meat ration of the civilian population 
was the greatly increased numerical 
strength of the armed forces following 
successive mobilizations during the win- 
ter and spring. The growing number of 
munition workers with their higher meat 
rations has also tended to decrease the 
quantity of meat available to the civilian 
population as a whole and especially to 
consumers who do not belong to one of 
the privileged groups. 

On the other hand, the favorable sup- 
ply position with regard to sugar per- 
mitted the food authorities to introduce a 
novel feature in the food rationing for 
the summer months of 1941. Consumers 
who have not used their entire bread 
cards are allowed to exchange the unused 
bread coupons against coupons entitling 
them to purchase sugar. The ratio fixed 
for this exchange is 25 grams of sugar 
for every 100 grams of bread. It is 
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pointed out in official comments thai this 
measure will permit people to preserve 
larger quantities of berries and fruit. 
The satisfactory sugar position is re- 
flected also in the allotment of a special 
ration of 125 grams of artificial honey for 
the 4-weeks rationing period. 


STRICTER PRICE CONTROL 


While official price indexes showed on 
the whole the same stability as during the 
preceding months, there is increased evi- 
dence that. the maintenance of this 
stability requires greater efforts on the 
part of the price-control authorities. A 
circular order of the Minister of Justice 
published in the German press of May 22 
urges the local authorities to take 
stronger action against increasing viola- 
tion of Government price regulations and 
threatens violators with the imposition 
of heavier penalties. The Minister points 
out that offenses against price regulations 
would be considered as a felony and the 
public prosecutors are instructed to de- 
mand the death penalty for extreme 
offenses. 

The general wholesale price index 
(1913=100) advanced from 111.9 in April 
to 112.2 in May (109.9 in May 1940). The 
index for agricultural products rose from 
111.8 to 112.9. This upward trend is the 
result partly of higher seasonal price 
schedules for a number of farm products, 
including potatoes, and partly of the in- 
crease in hog prices which became effec- 
tive April 21, 1941. This latter increase 
was intended to offset the higher cost 
and the longer time required to fatten 
hogs with potatoes and other root fodder 
as substitutes for barley and corn, the 
supplies of which apparently have been 
further restricted. This measure was fol- 
lowed at the end of May by a similar in- 
crease in the price for live cattle. In both 
instances, however, the prices of meat 
have been kept at their old level, a reduc- 
tion in the slaughter tax offsetting the 
higher price of live animals. 

The index for raw and semimanufac- 
tured materials fell slightly from 100.1 to 
99.9 as a result of seasonally lower gov- 
ernment-fixed prices for coal, fertilizers, 
and certain other products. The Reich 
Price Commissioner announced the first 
“voluntary” reduction of prices by indus- 
tries and individual enterprises that were 
making “excessive and unjustified” profits 
in time of war. One of the outstanding 
cases of such price reductions widely pub- 
licized in the official press was the lower- 
ing of prices for aluminum which, how- 
ever, became effective only on June l, 
1941, and could not therefore have in- 
fluenced the May indexes. The price of 
99-percent aluminum bars, which had re- 
mained unchanged since 1937, has been 
reduced from 137 to 132 reichsmarks per 
100 kilograms, with corresponding reduc- 
tions for other kinds of crude aluminum 
and for aluminum alloys. 

For. the first time in months the price 
index for finished goods showed a slight 
decline from 147.3 to 146.9, officially at- 
tributed to the compulsory reduction of 
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the margins of the teztile wholesale 
trade effective May 1, 1941 

The cost-of-living index (1913—100) 
showed during May the same slow but 
steady advance as in the preceding 
months, rising from 132.4 to 133.4. Since 
May 1939 the official cost-of-living index 
has advanced only 5.8 percent—a fact 
which calls, however, for the usual quali- 
fications in regard to the availability of 
the various products and the deterioration 
of their quality. 

The cost of food rose from 153.1 in 
April to 155.9 in May mainly because of 
higher prices for potatoes and vegetables. 
The cost of clothing advanced from 153.1 
to 155.9 and is 17.2 percent higher than 
in May 1939. 


RECORD CIRCULATION OF REICHSBANK 
NOTES 


The Reichsbank’s note circulation 
reached a new record level at the end of 
May, rising from 14,689,200,000 reichs- 
marks on April 30 to 15,210,000,000 reichs- 
marks on May 31. The bill portfolio rose 
from 15,644,400,000 reichsmarks at the 
end of April to 15,917,600,000 reichsmarks 
on May 31. Miscellaneous assets, in- 
cluding direct advances to the Treasury, 
the Reich Railroads, and the Postal De- 
partment, increased from 1,160,000,000 
reichsmarks at the end of April to 1,542,- 
400,000 at the end of May. 


LOWERING OF PRIVATE DISCOUNT RATE 


Throughout May the money market 
was exceedingly liquid as the result of en 
accumulation of free purchasing power 
and idle capital. This liquidity was also 
reflected in the balance sheets of indus- 
trial corporations, wnich in most Cases 
could not spend their depreciation funds 
for normal replacements of machinery 
and industrial equipment and conse- 
quently increased their bank balances. 
This general easing of the money market 
led to a reduction of one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent in the private discount rate, from 
24 percent to 24g percent, effective June 
3. This reduction was the first in this 
rate since August 16, 1940, when it was 
likewise reduced by one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent. 

The Reich took advantage of this situ- 
ation and announced an equivalent re- 
duction in the discount rates for the sale 
of its non-interest-bearing Treasury 
notes and Reich bills. The rate for Reich 
bills was reduced from 2'%4 to 2% per- 
cent, while the rate for Treasury notes 
with a maturity period of 6 to 7 months 
was lowered from 22 to 23, percent, and 
the rate for notes maturing in 17 to 18 
months was reduced from 3 to 2% per- 
cent. 

The reduction in the private discount 
rate was not followed by a corresponding 
reduction in the Reichsbank’s official dis- 
count rate of 342 percent, although it is 
admitted that the present spread of 13% 
percent between the bank rate and the 
market rate is abnormally high. The 
Re:chsbank apparently hesitated to make 
a further reduction in view of the ad- 
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verse influence that it would inevitably 
have on the already low profit margin of 
commercial banks. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, June.—Revenues 
from import duties for June totaled 254,- 
000 quetzales and from export duties 
76,220. Comparative figures for June 1949 
were, respectively, 265,000 and 88,000 
quetzales. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Corporation Law: Business-Profits Taz 
Law Amended.—An executive decree of 
July 11, 1941, published in the local press 
of the same date, amends the Guate- 
malan Business-Profits Tax Law. Na- 
tional and foreign corporations subject 
to the above law are now required to sub- 
mit to the Monetary and Banking De- 
partment of the Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit—within 60 days following 
the close of their fiscal year and within 
30 days following the close of the semi- 
annual taxable period—a company re- 
port, if one is issued, a balance sheet, a 
profit-and-loss statement, a statement of 
deductible expenses, and a list of uncol- 
lectible accounts. 

The balance sheet and profit-and-loss 
statement for either of the periods coy- 
ered must be certified by authorized 
accountants or bookkeepers. The bal- 
ance sheet must be published in the 
Official Gazette at the expense of the 
companies concerned—but the Minister 
of Finance may require a revision of the 
balance sheet for purposes of more com- 
plete information or of clarifying the in- 
formation already given. Irrespective of 
this provision, the Ministry of Finance 
May exempt national corporations from 
the publication of their balance sheets 
whenever such corporations request it, 
provided the interest of third parties or 
of the collective welfare is not prejudiced. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Exchange Certificates Required 
for Restoration of Reexports to Import 
Quotas.—A Government of India order 
dated May 10, 1941, provides that before 
goods, previously imported into India un- 
der an import license and later reex- 
ported to other countries, may be restored 
to an importer’s quota, the person who 
made the reexportation or the original 
importer in India must satisfy the Im- 
port Trade Controller that the reexporter 
or original importer has obtained a cer- 
tificate from the Reserve Bank of India 
or from an authorized dealer in foreign 
exchange in India indicating satisfactory 
forms of payment for the reexported 
goods. 
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This certificate must show that: In the 
case of goods reexported to any country 
within the British Empire, the reexporter 
has been authorized by the Exchange 
Control authority of that country to 
purchase sufficient foreign exchange to 
cover the cost of reexport; or, in the case 
of goods reexported to any country out- 
side the British Empire, that full payment 
has been received for the particular re- 
exported goods in the currency of the 
country from which they were originally 
imported. 

Sale of Foreign Exchange for Settle- 
ment of Differences Arising From Cotton 
Operations Prohibited—The Reserve 
Bank of India has prohibited, effective 
July 24, 1941, the sale of foreign exchange 
for the settlement of differences arising 
from cotton operations in foreign mar- 
kets, entered into after that date, accord- 
ing to a recent dispatch from Bombay. 

Remittance of profits gained in India 
py foreign operators in this market aris- 
ing from futures transactions entered 
into after July 24 is prohibited. Con- 
tracts outstanding at the close of busi- 
ness July 24 may remain until liquidated, 
and the sale of foreign exchange to meet 
differences arising from these contracts 
will be allowed. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Increased Import Duties on Certain 
Goods; Duty-Free Entry for Agricultural 
Tractors—Import duties applicable to 
tobacco, hydrocarbon oils, newspapers 
and periodicals, matches, cider and perry 
imported into Eire were increased by pro- 
visions of recent financial resolutions in- 
troduced in the Dail and effective May 8. 
The new general rates, which apply to 
imports from the United States (with the 
old rates in parentheses) are as follows: 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, per pound, 
stripped 18s. 1042d. or £1 114od., un- 
stripped 18s. 10d. or £1 11d., depending 
upon the moisture content (stripped 13s. 
440d. or 14s. 104od., unstripped 13s. 4d. 


or 14s. 10d.); cigars, per pound, £1 10s. 
(£1 5s. 5d.) ; cigarettes, per pound, £1 8s. 
lld. (£1 6d.); other manufactured to- 


bacco, £1 3s. 11d. (16s. 11d.) ; hydrocarben 
oils, per imperial gallon, ls. 3d. (10d.); 
newspapers and periodicals, per copy, 
144d. (34d.), daily newspapers, per copy, 
ld. (44d.); matches, according to speci- 
fied quantities, varying rates from 11s. 8d. 
to £2 6s. 8d. (6s. 8d. to £1 6s. 8d.); and 
cider and perry, per imperial gallon, 6d. 
(5d.). Agricultural tractors, component 
parts, and accessories of such tractors are 
to be admitted duty-free. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with Turkey Prolonged for Year 1941.— 
An exchange of notes between Italy and 
Turkey of December 31, 1940, prolong- 
ing for 1 year, beginning January 1, 1941, 
the treaty of commerce and navigation 
of December 29, 1936, was approved by 
Turkish decree No. 15557 of April 7, 1941, 
published in the Bulletin d’Informations 
Commerciales, Ankara, April 1941. 

This treaty, together with the com- 
mercial agreement and payments ar- 
rangement of October 15, 1938, had ex- 
pired on December 31, 1940. 

[Notices of the conclusion of the above 
treaty and agreements appeared in COMMERCE 


Reports of March 20, 1937, and February 11, 
1939, respectively. ] 


Japan 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement with New Zealand to be Ter- 
minated.—See New Zealand. 


Mexico 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Prior Permits Required to Import or 
Export Arms, Munitions, and Explo- 
sives —The fact that the importation and 
exportation of arms, munitions, explo- 
sives, and fireworks in Mexico are sub- 
ject to prior permits by the Secretary 
of National Defense has been called to 
the attention of Administrators of Cus- 
toms by a circular of the Treasury De- 
partment, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 10, 1941. 

The circular further points out that, 
before importation is permitted, the 
shipper of these materials is required to 
obtain a certificate from the Mexican 
consulate in the port of shipment at- 
testing that the goods under shipment 
are those covered by the permit. Mate- 
rials that are considered explosives and 
inflammables and, as such, subject to the 
special requirements, are also specified. 

Revised List of Products Subject to 
Payment of Import Duty in Free Zone of 
Lower California.—Reconditioned auto- 
mobile tires have been added to the list 
of products subject to the payment of im- 
port duty in Mexico, when imported for 
consumption into the Free Zone of Lower 
California, by provisions of Mexican 
treasury circular No, 301-12-86, issued 
on July 7 and published in the Diario 
Oficial of Mexico of July 16, 1941. Crude 
coconut oils and fats were specifically 
exempted from the payment of duty. 

Other merchandise on the list of goods 
dutiable in the Free Zone include flour, 
wheat, beer, malt, bread of all kinds and 
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similar products, canned fish and shell- 
fish similar to those packed in the cities 
of Tiajuana and Ensenada, and vege- 
table oils and fats intended for edible 
uses. 

These goods are subject to duty be- 
Cause Similar products are produced in 
the Free Zone of Lower California. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Agreement With Japan To Be Termi- 
nated.—The New Zealand Government 
has given 3 months’ notice for the termi- 
nation of the most-favored-nation com- 
mercial agreement of 1928 between 
Japan and New Zealand, according to an 
announcement made at Wellington July 
27, 1941. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


The National Assembly adjourned on 
the afternoon of July 11 after a long 
legislative program which touched on 
virtually all aspects of national life. 
The Assembly carried out in large meas- 
ure the Administration’s wishes regard- 
ing legislation, and adjourned after con- 
veying extraordinary powers to the 
Executive to implement the program by 
decree. 

The effect of much of the new legisla- 
tion bearing on commerce cannot be 
foretold in advance of the issuance of 
the corresponding regulatory decrees, 
but the object is said to be to encourage 
more active participation by Panaman- 
ians in the country’s economic life. 


ANXIETY AS To DELIVERIES—CONSTRUC- 
TION BOOMING 


Boom conditions, induced by indirect 
benefits of large United States defense 
expenditures on the Canal Zone, have 
tended to draw public attention away 
from discussion of controversial aspects 
of the legislative program, and the chief 
anxiety now is occasioned by the uncer- 
tainty of obtaining delivery of needed 
goods. 

Much of the construction activity for 
which materials are needed in the Re- 
public is occasioned by demands im- 
posed by the increased population on the 
Canal Zone. There appears to be no 
ceiling to the building program in Pan- 
ama, either in the category of modern 
residential construction or commercial 
building. 

Labor supply continues to be a prob- 
lem in many lines of business, eSpecially 
those involving the employment of tech- 
nicians. There is a shortage of this class 
of workers. 

The Government is carrying out the 
enforcement of the Nationalization of 
Commerce Law by acting on petitions of 
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citizens of the restricted immigration 
races. Only 17 licenses to engage in 
business have so far been issued to this 
class, principally to reputable Chinese 
and East Indians. Those whose applica- 
tions have been denied will be forced to 
liquidate their stocks and leave the coun- 
try. Many have already done so, as men- 
tioned in last week’s FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. The effect on the commercial 
life of Colon will be noticeable, inasmuch 
as the main street of that city has been 
monopolized for several years by East 
Indian stores catering to tourists. 


Money ABUNDANT, INTEREST RATES 
GENERALLY Low 


The abundance of surplus money and 
the reported diminishing demand for 
loans have resulted in the discontinuance 
of interest payments on savings accounts. 
Since last November, the two American 
banks have been paying but 1 percent 
interest on savings balances—notwith- 
standing which, funds continued to ac- 
cumulate. The Government - owned 
Banco Nacional, however, has made no 
change in its policy and is paying 3 per- 
cent on savings. Amortized real-estate 
loans account for much of its loan port- 
folio. 


Steps PLANNED To AID AGRICULTURE 


The most discouraging feature of the 
national economy is the backward state 
of agriculture—aggravated by the exodus 
of farmers to urban centers to accept 
regular employment at good wages. The 
Government is alert to the problem and 
is planning steps for more scientific de- 
velopment of agriculture and for the im- 
provement of transportation facilities. 
Effects of this program will neceSsarily 
be slow in evolving, and Panama will 
doubtless continue to depend on imports 
of prime food necessities as well as of 
commodities in general that meet the 
demand for a higher standard of living 
made possible by improved economic 
conditions. 


POSITION OF JAPANESE 


The local trade agency for Japanese 
exporters has told its customers that 
orders will continue to be taken, but 
without guaranty of delivery. For sev- 
eral years Japan has ranked second to 
the United States in Panama’s trade— 
accounting, however, for only a small 
percentage of the total. 

In 1939 Panama’s total imports 
amounted to $20,463,765, of which the 
United States supplied $11,916,785, or 
58.2 percent, while Japan supplied 
$2,007,236, or 9.8 percent of the total. 
In 1938 the United States’ share was 57.4 
and Japan’s 9.3 percent. Figures for 
1940 are not yet available. 

The Government is optimistic over the 
condition of finances and is maintaining 
@ pay-as-you-go system—which means 
that government obligations are paid 
promptly. 
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Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The relatively 
easier supply of dollar exchange which 
has been evident in recent months con- 
tinued during the 3 weeks ended July 12. 
This situation resulted from very satis- 
factory exports of cotton, wool, sugar, 
minerals, metals, flax, and other export 
items, most of which are moving com- 
paratively well. On the other hand, 
there has been a slightly decreased de- 
mand for dollar exchange owing to the 
armament program and the _ export 
license system in the United States which 
are delaying shipments and reducing the 
volume of imports from that market. 

A shortage in sterling still exists. 
Estimates obtained from various banks 
indicate that from £150,000 to £200,000 
is needed to meet obligations now due or 
overdue. However, the authorities ex- 
pect that the sterling situation will 
come easier when the British Govern- 
ment begins to purchase cotton. 

Collections by Caja de Depositos y 
Consignaciones.—Revenues collected by 
the Caja Depdsitos y Consignaciones 
during 1940, according to annual report 
of the Collection Department, totaled 
84,121,000 soles, representing an increase 
of 2,252,000 soles over the budget esti- 
mate and 7,082,000 over 1939 receipts. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Processed Milk Subject to Export Per- 
mit—Sweet or unsweetened condensed 
milk or milk powder may not be ex- 
ported from Southern Rhodesia to any 
destination except Northern Rhodesia 
unless written permission has been ob- 
tained from the Controller of Supplies, 
under an order issued by the Ministry 
of Finance, April 4, 1941, and published 
in the Government Gazette of that date. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mineral Waters, Carbonated Bever- 
ages: Import Duty and Excise Tax In- 
creased.—The Swedish import duty on 
mineral waters and carbonated nonalco- 
holic beverages has been increased from 
10 to 12 crowns per 100 liters by a royal 
proclamation effective from May 26, 
1941, published in the Svensk Férfat- 
tningssamling. At the same time the 
excise tax on such articles produced in 
Sweden was also increased from 0.10 to 
0.12 crown per liter. 

[See Commerce Reports of February 17, 


1940, for an announcement concerning the 
introduction of the above import duty.] 
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Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Calcium Carbide: Imports Re- 
stricted.—Importation of calcium car- 
bide into Switzerland has been made 
subject to special license and has been 
reserved solely to the Carbide Syndicate 
and its members by Ordinance No. 16 of 
the Department of Public Economy of 
May 31, 1941, published in the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of June 4 
and effective from June 6. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Storage Period Permitted in Private 
Warehouses Lengthened to 1 Year.—The 
maximum period during which goods 
may be stored in private warehouses 
in Syria and Lebanon, without customs 
clearance, has been increased from 6 
months to 1 year by a decree of April 9, 
1941, published in the Bulletin Officiej 
of the area on April 30, 1941, and retro- 
actively effective from December 3, 1940, 

Under special circumstances the above 
period can be prolonged. 

Cotton Yarn: Importation and Trade 
Controlled—Importation into Syria and 
Lebanon of cotton yarn has been made 
subject to special permit from the Sery- 
ices of Foreign and Domestic Trade, by 
order No. 77/LR of April 9, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of April 
15. This order also places all trade in 
cotton yarn under the regime of con- 
trolled distribution. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
With Italy Prolonged for Year 1941.—See 
Italy. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Japanese Assets Frozen.—All Japanese 
assets in the Union of South Africa were 
ordered frozen July 26, 1941, by the Min- 
ister of Finance. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise-Marks Act Establishes 
Uniform Marking Regulations.—Legisla- 
tion concerning the marking of merchan- 
dise and of coverings in or with which 
merchandise is sold in the Union of South 
Africa, and the use of certain words and 
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emblems in connection with business, 
was signed by the Governor General 
April 7, 1941, and announced in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette on April 17. It comes 
into operation on October 18, 1941. 

The act provides that any goods (other 
than goods made or produced in the 
Union) sold or advertised for sale which 
are marked or labeled in the English or 
Afrikaans language shall bear a mark of 
origin in a conspicuous manner indicating 
the country in which the goods were 
made or produced: 

The Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
tries may by notice in the Gazette prohibit 
the importation into or the sale in the 
Union of any goods unless one or more of 
the following requirements have been 
complied with: 

(a) There shall be applied to them in a 
manner specified in the notice words stating 
clearly the country in which they were made 
or produced, or, if the manner in which the 
words shall be applied is not so specified, the 
words shall be applied to the goods in a 
conspicuous manner. 

(b) They shail, if they bear any mark 
specified in the notice, conform to such 
standard as may be prescribed in the notice. 

(c) There shall be applied to them in a 
conspicuous manner words stating clearly the 
material of which they are composed. 

(d) There shall be applied to them in a 
conspicuous manner, if, after they have been 
used, they have been reconditioned, rebuilt, 
or remade, whether in the Union or else- 
where, words specified in the notice, stating 
clearly that they have been reconditioned, 
rebuilt, or remade, as the case may be. 

The act provides, however, that before 
issuing any such notice the Minister must 
invite interested persons to submit repre- 
sentations. 

Provision is also made regarding the 
use of trade marks and the application of 
a false trade description to the goods. 
The use of certain unauthorized emblems, 
such as the royal arms, is prohibited. 

This act supersedes antiquated Provin- 
cial legislation which until the enactment 
of this legislation constituted the only 
regulations covering the marking and 
description of merchandise in the Union. 

Rye Products Subject to Export Li- 
cense—Rye products may not be ex- 
ported from the Union of South Africa or 
the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa to any destination except under 
permit to be issued by or on behalf of the 
Minister of Commerce and Industries— 
according to a notice in the Government 
Gazette, April 18, 1941, effective that date. 
Rye was made subject to export permit 
by an order effective January 17. The 
purpose of the above order is to amend 
the original order of January 17 by mak- 
ing both rye and rye products subject to 
export permit. 


U.S. 5. &. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Soviet Domestic Loan—A new 
domestic loan of 9,500,000,000 rubles, to 
run for 20 years from November 1, 1941, 
has been issued, by decree of the Council 
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of People’s Commissars of the U.S. 5S. R. 
dated June 2, 1941. This issue is called 
that of the Third Five-Year Plan (Fourth 
Year) and is divided into two series— 
one of bonds paying interest at 4 percent 
per annum, the other a lottery loan, dis- 
tributing prizes in five drawings a year. 

Each bond of 100 rubles of the lottery 
series is scheduled to draw a prize during 
the life of the bond issue; the total num- 
ber of prizes awarded over the 20 years 
is 1,000,000, with an aggregate value of 
158,888,000 rubles. Bonds of a face value 
of 10, 25, and 50 rubles are considered as 
parts of a 100-ruble bond similarly num- 
bered. Bonds that have drawn prizes 
may be presented for redemption up to 
November 1, 1962, after which they lose 
their value. 

Interest on interest-bearing loans is 
paid once a year on November 1, begin- 
ning in 1942, and they are to be retired 
in equal annual amounts from November 
1, 1957, on, as drawn. Bonds and cou- 
pons not presented for redemption by 
November 1, 1962, lose their value. 

This loan was oversubscribed by 
1,334,229,000 rubles, thus reaching a total 
of 10,834,229,000 rubles. The amount of 
subscriptions by workers and employees 
was 8,800,819,000 rubles, and of the rural 
population 2,033,410,000 rubles, or 19 per- 
cent. Subscriptions from the former 
Baltic Republics, and from Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina, exceeded the 
quotas assigned to these regions. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


LIMITATION OF SUPPLIES: NEW QUOTAS 
ESTABLISHED 


A new Limitation of Supplies Order 
was issued on May 27, 1941, establishing 
quotas for domestic sales for the period 
from June 1 to November 30, 1941. Un- 
der this and previous orders manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of certain 
consumer goods are subject to a limita- 
tion on aggregate sales for the domestic 
market based on a fixed percentage of 
sales in the standard period, December 
1, 1939, to May 31, 1940. With few ex- 
ceptions, the quotas remain the same 
as in the preceding period. For example, 
a 25-percent quota applies to such prod- 
ucts as household electric appliances, 
musical instruments, sports goods, and 
toys. 


ECONOMY IN USE OF FUEL AND LIGHTING 


The Secretary of Mines announced 
that, to meet the needs of rising war 
production, it is necessary to reduce con- 
siderably and at once, the amount of 
coal, coke, anthracite, and manufactured 
fuel going to nonindustrial premises— 
that is, houses, flats, hotels, clubs, in- 
stitutions, and offices not directly associ- 
ated with industry. 

Despite the various steps that have 
been and are being taken to increase 
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production, the output of coal is still 
much below the level required to build 
up stocks for next winter in addition to 
meeting current consumption. Unless 
the rapidly growing war effort is to be 
gravely impaired for lack of fuel or 
power, it is necessary to divert to industry 
a considerable quantity of coal now being 
supplied for domestic and similar pur- 
poses, 

The Government therefore appealed to 
all classes of consumers to exercise the 
most rigid economy in the use, not only 
of coal, coke, and similar fuel, but also of 
gas and electricity. 

Limits are to be placed on the quan- 
tities that may be delivered to any non- 
industrial premises each month. For 
this purpose the country will be divided 
into “self-supplying” regions consisting of 
the chief coal-producing areas and “im- 
porting” regions to which coal is sent. 
In both regions the maximum quantity 
that may be so delivered in each calen- 
dar month, beginning with July 1941, ex- 
cept under a license from the Local Fuel 
Overseer, will be 1 ton; and such delivery 
will be made in an importing district only 
if the consumer has on the first day of 
the month less than 2 tons of house coal 
and 1 of coke or other domestic boiler 
fuel, or, in a self-supporting district, only 
if the consumer has less than 2 tons in 
all. 


Exchange and Finance 


Transactions with Japan and China 
Prohibited Except Under Special Per- 
mit.—Transactions involving payments 
of any kind to Japan (including Korea, 
Formosa, Karafuto, Kwantung, and the 
leased islands in the Pacific under Jap- 
anese Mandate) and China (including 
Manchuria) have been prohibited ex- 
cept with special permission of the 
British Treasury. This includes any or- 
ders given by or on behalf of the Govern- 
ments of those countries, any resident 
therein or corporate body which is in- 
corporated under their laws or is under 
the control of those Governments or any 
resident. Special permission has been 
granted to honor certain obligations 
entered into prior to July 26. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Government Authority To Fix Prices 
Extended 8 Months.—The authority of 
the Government to take measures to 
avoid increases in prices, hoarding, etc., 
originally granted by law of September 5, 
1939, has been extended for 8 months, 
by a decree of June 20, 1941. The 
measures necessary for the purposes 
mentioned above, such as price fixing, 
etc., may be applied to cereals and cereal 
flours, vegetables and vegetable flours, 
tubers, fruit, bread, meat, fresh fish, 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


@ ARGENTINA.—Practically all civil-pilot 
training in Argentina has been directed 
by the 31 flying clubs, most of which are 
subsidized by the Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics. There were 544 students in 
training at these flying clubs during 1940, 
according to preliminary data supplied 
by this bureau, and there were 228 “A” 
(private pilot) certificates granted 
through examination. 

Shortage of planes available for in- 
struction may cause a reduction in the 
number of students receiving training 
during the current year, but the number 
of new “A” certificates granted may 
reach 300. It is reported that 108 planes 
are now in service among the civilian fly- 
ing clubs. The Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics estimates that there are between 
120 and 130 planes at these clubs, but 
some of them are laid up for repairs. 

The flying clubs receive their official 
subsidies in the form of planes donated 
by the Bureau of Civil Aeronautics, as 
well as financial assistance from this 
same source for part payment of instruc- 
tors and mechanics. 

The only private commercial school 
registered with the Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics at this time is the Escuela Aero- 
nautica San Fernando, located at Aero- 
dromo San Fernando, F. C. C. A. 

The Junta Argentina de Aviacion, a 
nonofficial organization which was 
formed in 1940 and which has conducted 
a campaign for the “formation of 5,000 
pilots,” has collected approximately 
1,000,000 pesos and, with the advice of 
the Bureau of Civil Aeronautics, intends 
to sponsor a program which contem- 
plates the training of 650 civilian pilots 
by the end of 1941. 

The Junta recently announced that it 
would purchase 65 trainer planes locally 
and would also negotiate for the pur- 
chase of 30 American light training 
planes as well as 5 Link trainers. The 
realization of the Junta’s plans will de- 
pend to a large extent on whether the 
Cordoba factory can obtain the necessary 
raw materials to manufacture its planes; 
also, as to whether early delivery can be 
obtained on American equipment. 


@ Botivia.—There is no school for civil- 
ian pilot training in Bolivia. The one 
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school for military pilot training—La 
Escuela de Aviacion, Teniente Coronel 
Luis Ernst R.—is located in La Paz. Its 
pupils number approximately 50, of 
whom 40 are student pilots and 10 stu- 
dent mechanics. There are about 10 
graduate pilots each year. 

The school has two basic training 
planes in flying condition, both of which 
are of United States make. The courses 
offered include fairly complete ground 
training, as well as mechanic and flying 
training to the degree possible in view 
of lack of equipment. 


@ Brazit.—The Brazilian Government 
has published a call for bids for the 
Parnahyba-Floriano-Belem air route as 
a result of a recent decision to grant a 
subsidy of 6 milreis (about $0.36) per 
kilometer flown. Bids are to be pre- 
sented on August 11, 1941, at Santos Du- 
mont Airport in Rio de Janeiro. Only 
Brazilian companies, societies, or cor- 
porations may bid. 

The route is as follows: Parnahyba, 
Porto Alegre, Reparticao, Jao Pessoa, 
Terezina, Amarante, Floriano, Urussui, 
Carolina, Imperatriz, Maraba, Alcobaca, 
Baiao, Cameta, Abaete, and Belem. 
Passengers, mail, and freight will be 
carried. The line is obliged to make at 
least one trip a week in each direction. 

The planes to be used must have the 
following characteristics: Multimotor; 
accommodations for 15 passengers; ca- 
pacity for 1,500 kilograms (3,306 pounds) 
of cargo; cruising speed of 200 kilom- 
eters (about 125 miles) an hour; range 
of 730 kilometers (about 455 miles); 
navigation, radio, and control equip- 
ment; and fire extinguishers installed 
in crew cabins and passenger compart- 
ments. 

The contract for operations of the line 
will be for 2 years, but may be extended 
up to a maximum of 6 years. The line 
is now being flown by the Condor Syndi- 
cate without a subsidy. 


@ GUATEMALA.—No civilian-pilot train- 
ing program is being promoted in Gua- 
temala. The only military-pilot train- 
ing school is that conducted by the 
Guatemalan Air Corps at Aurora Air- 
port. The school is limited by regulation 
to a graduating class of four annually. 
The usual number of students is eight. 
Students are grdauated at the end of 
June of each year after completion of 
a 2-year course. Training equipment 
consists of seven airplanes—three Cau- 
dron-Aiglon biplanes equipped with 
Renault 140-horsepower engine; two 
Wacos equipped with 210-horsepower 
Continental engines; one  Sparton 
equipped with a Wright 165-horsepower 
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engine; and one Ryan equipped with a 
115-horsepower Menasco engine. 


@ Inp1a.—The aircraft factory at Bang- 
alore is reported to be making rapid 
progress and is expected to be ready he- 
fore the scheduled date at the end of 
July, according to the British press, 
Almost all the important machines and 
more than 50 percent of the technica] 
officials are reported to have arrived from 
the United States. Raw materials have 
also been obtained. 

The training of mechanics under the 
plan of the Civil Aviation Directorate 
which started in February has appar- 
ently been progressing satisfactorily. 
At present 1,300 mechanics are being 
trained in different training centers, 
eight of which are now in operation; 700 
additional trainees can be taken in this 
year. 

The object is to train 2,000 mechanics 
annually for 2 years with a thorough 
grounding in basic work associated with 
aircraft maintenance. The training 
provided is such as will fit the youths 
not Only as aircraft mechanics but will 
enable them to obtain employment in 
civil aviation or in commercial organiza- 
tions. 

At the end of 4 months of training in 
basic fitting and carpentry and in ele- 
mentary knowledge of construction of 
aircraft engines and rigging of airframes, 
the trainees will undergo an examina- 
tion. The best among them will then be 
given advanced training. 


@ UNION or SouTH AFrica.—A Belgian 
air service from the Belgian Congo to 
Johannesburg and Capetown and return 
is reported under consideration; plans 
provide for weekly mail and passenger 
service in both directions. The service 
will be operated by the S. A. B. E. N. A, 
a Belgian air company in the Congo. 
Junkers planes will probably be used in 
the initial stages of the service; but it is 
reported that planes from the United 
States have been ordered, although the 
time of their delivery is unknown. 


@ UNITED KinGpom—British Plywood 
Manufacturers, Ltd., has established a 
department to manufacture airplane 
parts from plastics, according to the 
British press. 

The department will be under the di- 
rection of E. P. King, who has been asso- 
ciated with the de Haviland company for 
a number of years and has been a pioneer 
in the use of plastics for airplanes. The 
molded hollow wood propeller blade was 
developed by him. 
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Automotive 
Products 


@ AUSTRALIA.—Rationing of gasoline has 
brought sales of all kinds of motor ve- 
hicles to a low level. Further restrictions 
on the use of gasoline are expected at an 
early date. Reduction in the number of 
new automobiles that may be imported 
has brought about unusual activity in the 
used-car market. 

The prohibition on imports of motor- 
cycles from the United States and other 
nonsterling countries, which became ef- 
fective April 1, 1940, has been removed. 
Distributors are now permitted to im- 
port motorcycles from the United States 
at a rate which over a period of 12 
months would not require any more dol- 
lar exchange than they used for the same 
purpose during the base year ended June 
30, 1939. 

The quota is on a country basis, and 
a company may now import motorcycles 
from the United States at an annual 
rate not to exceed 100 percent (by value 
in Australian currency) of its imports of 
motorcycles from the United States dur- 
ing the base year. Each licensing period 
covers 3 months, and imports must be 
spread evenly throughout the year; that 
is, during the present and each following 
licensing period a company’s quota for 
United States motorcycles will be 25 per- 
cent (by value in Australian currency) 
of its imports of motorcycles from the 
United States during the year ended June 
30, 1939. 

The order will permit the sale of United 
States motorcycles to present users of 
trucks who are engaged in essential serv- 
ices and who desire to substitute a mo- 
torcycle for a delivery truck which has 
become unserviceable or for one which 
has been taken over for military use. It 
is said in trade circles that such sales of 
United States motorcycles would be ap- 
proved by the authorities because of the 
saving in gasoline consumption which 
could be effected by their use instead of 
trucks. 

Australia imported from the United 
States 447 motorcycles valued at £26,014 
sterling, or £32,517 Australian currency, 
in the base year ended June 30, 1939. 
Therefore, during any licensing period 
of 3 months, the import licenses of all 
distributors would permit importation 
from the United States of motorcycles 
valued at £8,129 Australian currency 
(equivalent, at the present rate of ex- 
change, to approximately $26,012). 


@ Canapa—The quota covering imports 
of motortrucks into Canada from non- 
Empire countries for the 3-month period 
beginning July 1, 1941, was established 
at 25 percent of the value of motortrucks 
imported during the second 6 months of 
1940. Motortrucks qualify for entry 
under this quota only if they are to be 
based for essential services. 

A change has been made in the manner 
in which the quota is reckoned. For the 
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first 6 months of 1941 the quota was es- 
tablished at 50 percent of the corre- 
sponding imports of 1940. In working 
out the quota for the quarter beginning 
July 1, 1941, instead of being based on 50 
percent of the corresponding quarter of 
1940, the quota is based on 25 percent of 
the 6-month period July 1-December 31, 
1940. It is stated that this method was 
adopted because truck manufacturers in 
the United States were getting out new 
models during the third quarter of 1940, 
and during that quarter relatively few 
trucks were shipped to Canada, so that 
the present quota is more liberal than if 
it had been based on 50 percent of the 
corresponding 1940 quarter. 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—In Cambodia 153 
trucks and 6 busses are now operated by 
charcoal gas, and in Cochinchina 198 ve- 
hicles, mainly busses, are equipped with 
gas generators. Several important trans- 
portation companies in Cochinchina, in- 
cluding the Société Indochinoise de 
Transports (S. I. T.), Compagnie des 
Tramways de Il’Indochine, and Com- 
pagnie Dai Trung, have adapted many of 
their busses for use of charcoal. 

Nearly 400 vehicles (of which 328 are 
transformed gasoline trucks or busses) 
equipped with gas generators are thus in 
circulation in South Indochina (Cochin- 
china, Cambodia, South Annam, and 
South Laos), representing a reduction of 
about 750,000 gallons of imported gaso- 
line annually. According to press re- 
ports, 1,000 automotive vehicles will be 
using local fuel by the end of 1941. 

The use of charcoal gas has not been 
as successful in North Indochina as in 
South Indochina. Only 50 vehicles 
(busses and trucks) are operated with 
local fuel in Tonkin, North Annam, and 
North Laos. This is understood to be due 
to the hilliness of the northern area, 
since vehicles equipped with gas genera- 
tors are unable to climb steep grades. 

The use of local fuel on passenger cars 

has been less successful than on trucks 
and busses. Only 10 passenger cars are 
now operated by charcoal gas. 
@ Honc Konc.—To conserve sterling ex- 
change, imports of motor vehicles for 
use in the colony from countries outside 
the sterling bloc (including Canada) 
were prohibited by an order of April 26, 
1940. Since then it has been next to im- 
possible to sell any cars in the colony 
except small, light, British models. The 
present retail price of motor fuel is 
$HK1.80 ($0.45) per imperial gallon; 
present automobile sales are therefore 
confined to cars of low gasoline consump- 
tion. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The automotive 
market continued unsatisfactory during 
April, with little change from the previ- 
ous month, but the outlook was more op- 
timistic. Sales of passenger cars are re- 
ported at 162 during April, exactly the 
number sold in March but a substantial 
drop from the 278 for April 1940. Sales 
of motortrucks totaled 79, which is 24 
below March and 157 less than in April 
1940. Cumulative sales numbered 760 
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passenger cars and 551 trucks in the first 
4 months of 1941, as compared with 1,105 
and 994, respectively, for the like period 
of 1940. 

Imports numbered 248 passenger cars 
and 80 trucks in April 1941, bringing the 
total for the first 4 months to 697 and 
322 units, respectively. Reexports during 
April amounted to 42 passenger cars and 
58 trucks, bringing the total for the first 
4 months of this year to 83 passenger 
cars and 214 trucks. 

Dealers’ stocks at the end of April were 
generally very low, although trade opin- 
ion indicated that stocks were adequate 
to meet current demand. 

The market for parts and accessories 
was active during April, with good de- 
mand reported throughout the country. 
Stocks were low, but there was no serious 
shortage. 


@ THAILAND.—Imports totaled 55 pas- 
senger cars and 514 trucks during the 
fourth quarter of 1940, as compared with 
124 passenger cars and 111 trucks in the 
like period of 1939. The chief reason for 
the increase was an unprecedented de- 
mand for military trucks for the Thai 
Defense Forces. Another factor was the 
opening up of new roads in the Provinces. 
Imports from the United States num- 
bered 482 vehicles (10 passenger cars and 
472 trucks), against 67 vehicles (9 pas- 
senger cars and 58 trucks) in the fourth 
quarter of 1939. 

Imports of motorcar parts and acces- 
sories were valued at 124,257 baht 
($US42,061) during the quarter, as com- 
pared with 126,805 baht ($US45,713) in 
the corresponding quarter of 1939. Of 
these totals, the United States supplied 
108,936 baht ($US36,875) and 105,707 
baht ($US38,107), respectively. 


@ UNION oF SouTH AFRIcCA.—The munici- 
pality of Johannesburg is interested in 
purchasing in the United States between 
10 and 20 double-deck Diesel busses simi- 
lar to specifications issued by the city 
council under a previous contract. If 
suppliers are unable to offer a similar 
vehicle, they may supply specifications on 
whatever type of double-deck bus they 
consider suitable, so long as it complies 
with the Transvaal Provincial Regula- 
tions. 

[Specifications and Transvaal Provincial 
Regulations will be made available upon re- 
quest to the Regional Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Interested firms should send quota- 
tions and specifications to L. M. Barry, Gen- 
eral Manager of Transport, Tramways De- 
partment, Municipality of Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa.] 

@ UnitTep Kincpom.—Manufacturers are 
now permitted to supply limited num- 
bers of commercial vehicles to operators 
who can produce evidence that they have 
satisfied the Ministry of War Transport 
that the work upon which they are en- 
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gaged is of sufficient importance and 
their need of new equipment great 
enough to warrant such acquirement, ac- 
cording to the British press. 

Thus, the situation is eased a little; 
but the shortage of vehicles is still acute, 
and will continue to be so. By no means 
all builders of commercial motors are in 
a position to produce machines for ci- 
vilian needs, and those who can are able 
to offer them in only limited numbers. 
However, orders are now slowly being 
filled, and a few new models have been 
introduced. 

Following considerations in the inter- 
ests of wartime economy, Atkinson Lor- 
ries (1933), Ltd., recently decided to con- 
centrate production upon a single type 
of chassis. This is an improved Model 
M1266, a rigid six-wheeler with a Gard- 
ner six-cylindered compression-ignition 
engine and a double-drive rear bogie. 
The first chassis of the new design has 
just been completed. 


Chemicals 


Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts from the United States continued 
the upward trend evident last year, with 
shipments aggregating a value of $116,- 
400,000 during the first 5 months of 1941, 
or 12 percent more than the $103,300,000 
for shipments during the first 5 months 
of 1940. Price increases were partly re- 
sponsible for the improvement. 

Large increases occurred in exports of 
phenol, coal-tar rubber-compounding 
agents, butanol, vitamins, copper sulfate, 
lead arsenate, synthetic gums and resins, 
calcium carbide, calcium chloride, zinc 
oxide, lithopone, titanium dioxide, ready- 
mixed paints, varnishes, phosphate rock, 
potassic fertilizer materials, and denti- 
frices. 

Conspicuous among the items showing 
a decline during the current 5 months 
were benzol, toluol, household insecticides 
and disinfectants, textile specialty com- 
pounds and other specialties, aluminum 
sulfate, sodium compounds (particularly 
sodium bichromate and sodium borate), 
carbon black, ammonium sulfate and 
other nitrogenous chemical fertilizers, 
crude sulfur, rosin, and turpentine. 


United States Exports of Chemicals and 











Allied Products 
January-May 
Item Pe a 
| 1940 1941 
Coal-tar products__.._.._____- ($13, 145, 900 |$13, 190, 600 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
reparations.__.____ caine nant | 12, 109, 300 | 15, 993, 100 
Chemical specialties_._......__._| 16,632,600 | 17,030, 300 
Industrial chemicals. .___. 22, 147, 200 | 25, 657, 500 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 10, 803, 700 | 10, 334, 600 
Fertilizers and materials_.______ 6,041,000 | 6,440, 300 
Explosives -_ -------------| 2,331,700 | 9, 715, 700 
a add men emnes | 1,324,500 | 1,351, 700 
Toilet preparations__ ..-| 2,616,200 | 2,930, 200 
| dR | 5,282,200 | 3,300,000 
Sulfur, refined, commmnae, etc....| 320, 800 661, 700 
Printing ink_- ee 611, 400 738, 100 
te amare teiaa eaipae | 6,494,500 | 4,652, 900 
Crude drugs and herbs, leaves, 
te a et ee ts 885, 900 777, 200 
Essential oils-..................| 1,549,100 | 2, 585, 400 
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@ AUSTRALIA.—Expansion in the chem- 
ical-manufacturing industry continued 
throughout the fiscal year 1939-40. 
Value of output of chemicals, drugs, and 
medicines was £8,398,000 in 1939-40, 
compared with £7,352,000 in 1938-39, 
according to Commonwealth statistics. 
This figure does not include the value 
of products made in establishments not 
classified with the group “Chemicals, 
drugs, and medicines,” of which sulfuric 
acid is the chief item omitted. 
Products of the industry for which no 
figures are published include acetylene 
gas, oxygen, acetic and hydrochloric 
acids, hydrogen peroxide, sodium sul- 
fate, and sodium carbonate, which to- 
gether with articles not enumerated had 
a value of £3,730,889 in 1939-40. Other 
products made by the industry, totaling 
£4,667,1939, included cosmetic creams, 
flavoring extracts, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, dentifrices, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, poison sprays, and weed killers. 


Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines in 








Australia 
Year Factories} Persons Salaries 

; “| employed | and wages 

1908__. 65 | 1,646 | £148,000 

1913 79 | 1, 589 | 149, 000 

1920-21 Set’ 143 | 3, 346 | 529, 000 

1929-30 - 171 | 3. 375 | 660, 000 

1934-35 - 203 | 4.251 | 713,000 

1935-36. _. 214 4,619 786, 000 

1936-37 _ J 225 | 4, 928 849, 000 

1937-38 228 | 5, 210 956, 000 

1938-39 ‘ | 238 | 5,346 | 1,012, 000 

1939-40 ___. | 243 | 5, 698 1, 112, 000 

| | 
Power, Value of , 
Year fuel, and | other mate- V _ “ 
light | rials used carpe 

1908 i | £16, 000 £578,000 | £1,062, 000 

1913_ _- : 17, 000 440, 000 910, 000 

1920-21 42, 000 1, 860, 000 3, 230, 000 

1929-30 __ 82,000 | 1,986,000 | 4, 157, 000 

1934-35 91, 000 2, 441, 000 5, 161, 000 

1935-36 99, 000 2,751,000 | 5, 723, 000 

1936-37 107, 000 2. 949, 000 6, 363, 000 

1937-38 120. 000 3, 220,000 | = 6, 873, 000 

1938-39 121, 000 3, 404,030 | 7,352, 000 

1939-40 149,000 | 3, 922,000 &, 398, 000 

Note.—Average value of Australian pound in 1940 
was $3.22. 


@ SwITZERLAND.—Durand & MHuguenin 
A. G., an important Swiss chemical con- 
cern, stated that its net earnings for 
1940 amounted to 862,438 francs, com- 
pared with net earnings of 987,687 francs 
in 1939. In its report, the board of ad- 
ministration referred to the recent pur- 
chase by the Basel I. G. (comprising the 
three firms, Ciba, Geigy, and Sandoz) 
of the majority shares of Durand & 
Huguenin, and the agreement reached 
between Durand & Huguenin and the 
Basel I. G. for collaboration in the lines 
in which the company has specialized in 
the past. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ AvustTRALIA—Fertilizer material con- 
sumed in the Commonwealth consists 
mainly of superphosphate of domestic 
manufacture. Production of superphos- 


phate by firms engaged primarily in the 
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manufacture of fertilizers amounted to 
966,105 tons in the fiscal year 1939-40— 
943,295 tons for sale and 22,810 tons for 
use by the manufacturers. The value of 
the superphosphate made for sale was 
£3,528,220. Superphosphate made for 
sale in 1938-39 totaled 1,177,855 tons 
(valued at £3,894,129) and that made for 
producers’ own use amounted to 21,589 
tons. 


@ Brazit.—Practically all the timbo root 
of Brazil is found in the Amazon area, 
in the regions of Portel and Xingu in the 
State of Para. The root is collected be- 
tween the first of January and the end 
of May. It has been reported that the 
1941 timbo crop is one of the smallest on 
record. 

Exports of timbo root from Brazil 
amounted to 107,331 kilograms in 1940, 
compared with 39,600 in 1939. Exports 
of timbo powder were 444,529 kilograms 
in 1940 and 563,733 in 1939. 

Statistics of exports from Brazil to the 
United States are not available, but 
United States imports of cube (timbo or 
barbasco root) from Brazil amounted to 
954,500 pounds valued at $123,000 in 1939, 
and 1,046,000 pounds valued at $114,500 
in 1940. Considerable amounts have 
been entering the United States in the 
current year, during the first 4 months of 
which a total of 618,900 pounds valued 
at $67,400 was imported from Brazil. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Expansion in exports of crude sulfur 
from the United States which occurred 
during 1940 did not continue through the 
first 5 months of 1941, chiefly because of 
reduction in shipments to a few major 
markets. 

Exports of crude sulfur from the 
United States to all foreign markets 
amounted to 180,400 tons valued at $3,- 
300,000 in the first 5 months of 1941, 
compared with 292,000 tons valued at 
$5,282,000 in the first 5 months of 1940. 


United States Exports of Crude Sulfur 





| January- 


Destinations 1939 1940 March 
} 1941 
| 
Tons | Tons | Tons 
All countries 627,819 | 746,468 | 98,023 
Europe 205,670 | 291,177 | 52,706 
United Kingdom 112,810 | 245,469 | 52,706 
North and Central Ameri- 
ca 163,744 | 220,074 5, 709 
Canada 142,437 | 197,746 | 265 
Newfoundland. > 4,983 | 5,230 | 
Mexico 7, 053 5, 959 | 1,017 
Netherlands West In- 
dies - _- 7,571 | 7,966 | 4, 205 
South America 39, 933 15, 324 | 627 
Argentina 29, 051 5, 222 |... 
Brazil... sis 10,882 | 6,374 509 
Asia ieee = 33,217 | 45,156 | 11,081 
British India_. 21,880 | 32,061 | 6, 307 
Netherlands Indies 1, 500 7, 000 1,800 
Iran (Persia) --- 5, 400 2, 500 2, 500 
Oceania. pikiaied 150, 094 | 143,542 | 27,920 
Australia 109,341 | 78, 766 | 6, 450 
New Zealand _._-- 49,753 | 64,776 | 21,470 
Africa ; 26, 161 31,195 | 30 
Union South Africa 19, 911 cf = - 
Egypt aia ¢ te ee 
Algeria 5st < | nee 
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@ CHOsEN.—Ore of good quality contain- 
ing 10-percent boric acid was recently 
discovered at Suikomen, Kokai Province, 
according to a recent report. Consider- 
able quantities are said to be available. 


@ InpdIA—All holders of stocks of sodium 
bichromate, potassium bichromate, 
chrome alum, or any proprietary com- 
pound of similar chemical composition 
shall not use or dispose of them, except 
that they may be used in execution of 
current Government war contracts, ac- 
cording to notice from the Department of 
Supply, Government of India. All manu- 
facturers of these substances must report 
each month their capacity and actual or 
estimated monthly output. 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—Oxygen and other 
gases are in considerable demand in the 
United Kingdom, and development of 
the pipe-line system has greatly aided 
distribution. Hospitals (which are among 
the larger consumers of oxygen and other 
gases), in common with industrial con- 
cerns have found it advantageous to take 
supplies in industrial-size cylinders. 
Following upon the use of larger cylinders 
has come the development of the pipe- 
line system; hospitals in increasing num- 
ber throughout the country are realizing 
the economy and convenience resulting 
from pipe-line installation for medical 
gases. 

The main feature of the pipe-line sys- 
tem is a centralized source of supply, ob- 
tained by coupling together a number 
of cylinders, thus forming a battery or 
manifold, according to the British press. 
Distribution from the manifold is made 
by means of small-diameter pipes to the 
various administration points in wards 
and in operating theaters. 

Among the more recent installations 
are a London hospital in which more 
than 260 points are served from the cen- 
tral manifold room, and a Glasgow in- 
firmary in which over 176 oxygen points 
alone are incorporated. 


Organic Chemicals 


Imports of casein into the United 
States from all sources during January-— 
May 1941 amounted to 13,000,000 pounds 
valued at $64,000, or 50 percent more 
than during the corresponding 5 months 
of 1940. 


@ ARGENTINA.—Casein production for 
April 1941 amounted to 1,425 metric tons; 
casein stocks at end of April were 10,395 
tons; and casein exports in May were 
5,077 tons. The United States con- 
tinues to be the chief outlet for Argen- 
tine casein, having received during May 
4,343 metric tons. 


@ AUSTRALIA.—Demand for dyes has in- 
creased considerably with the trend to- 
ward industrialization of Australia. Most 
of this demand is supplied by imports, 
which increased in value to £A601,572 in 
the fiscal year 1939-40 from £A456,397 
in 1938-39. Ten years ago the value of 
imports amounted to only £A148,315. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of snythetic dyes were chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, although the 
United States has participated to a lim- 
ited extent. Because of difficulties 
caused by the European war, the United 
States was looked to as a source for dyes. 
Exports of coal-tar colors, dyes, and 
stains from the United States to Aus- 
tralia amounted to 338,800 pounds valued 
at $188,100 during 1940, compared with 
24,300 pounds valued at $8,000 in 1939, 
and 2,200 pounds valued at $1,700 in 


1930, according to official United States 
statistics. 
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@ InpiA—The European war has re- 
vived India’s vegetable-dye industry. As 
a result of the great demand for khaki 
and other shades for Army clothing, the 
manufacture of natural dyes from indigo, 
myrobalans, and other materials has 
been undertaken. 

Manufacturers have been aided by 
several Indian research organizations, 
and natural dyestuffs have been pro- 
duced from the barks of mango, babool, 
jamun, dhak, pipal, bor, plum, maltas, 
tamarind, and fig trees. The Govern- 
ment Textile Institute in Madras has 
been successful in experiments with sev- 
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Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying ‘‘Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940.’’ Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya, 
Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 
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erence Service—Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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eral indigenous raw materials. The 
process of extracting the dye or coloring 
matter has been studied, formulas for 
obtaining several shades have been 
drawn up, and color cards have been 
prepared for cotton, silk, and wool. 


Activities of the Bararee Coke Works, 
a domestic coke-producing plant which 
manufactures benzene, toluene, and 
phenol, together with the recovery of 
such products at Tatanager, where a 
large new plant is proposed, will eventu- 
ally lead to the production of a number 
or organic compounds, medicinals, and 
synthetic dyestuffs in India. 


@ United Kincpom.—Continuous manu- 
facture of purified wax alcohols of wool 
fat is in progress in a large plant con- 
structed last winter, according to the 
British press. The product, known as 
“Hartolan wool wax,” is understood to 
consist mainly of a group of monovalent 
unsaturated hydroaromatic alcohols 
(sterols). It forms a valuable source of 
cholesterols, and for practical purposes 
can be regarded as cholesterols reduced 
with 35 percent of fatty matter. 


Manufacture of dyestuffs amounted to 
65,000,000 pounds in 1940. Average an- 
nual exportation of British dyestuffs was 
9,300,000 pounds during 1937 to 1939, a 
figure greater than total production in 
1913. Exports amounted to 13,100,000 
pounds in 1940. 


Chemical Specialties 


Exports of floor wax and furniture pol- 
ishes from the United States increased 
to 498,200 pounds valued at $94,800 dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1941, from 433,- 
000 pounds valued at $84,700 during the 
corresponding 5 months of 1940. These 
products are shipped in normal times to 
practically all countries of the world. 

Not until June 1940 were shipments of 
industrial explosives from the United 
States unusually large. Consequently ex- 
ports of industrial explosives in the first 
5 months of 1941 show a great increase 
over shipments during the corresponding 
period of 1940. Total exports of indus- 
trial explosives reached a value of $9,- 
715,700 during the first 5 months of 1941, 
compared with $2,331,700 during the first 
5 months of 1940. These exports include 
smokeless powder, dynamite, miscellane- 
ous industrial explosives, safety fuses, 
and blasting caps. 


@ Inp1A.—Business in shoe polish was 
brisk during the first quarter of 1941. 
Dealers bought all available supplies, and 
at the end of the quarter were reported 
to have on hand about a 3-month sup- 
ply. There was no change in prices dur- 
ing the quarter. The current wholesale 
price level, however, is 25 percent higher 
than in the period preceding hostilities. 
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Construction 


@ Brazir.—An orange refrigeration 
plant, 160 by 40 meters, is to be erected 
at Rio de Janeiro. The contract for the 
construction of the plant was signed re- 
cently by the Rio de Janeiro Administra- 
tion, Byington & Cia., and Empresa de 
Construccoes Geraes, Ltda. 


@ Canapa.—General Motors announced 
early in May that it would erect a plant 
in the Windsor district for the manufac- 
ture of Browning high-speed aircraft 
machine guns, at a total cost of $8,000,000. 
The plant itself will cost $1,250,000, and 
the remainder will cover cost of equip- 
ment. 


The $700,000 storage grain elevator at 
Sarnia, property of the Sarnia Elevator 
Co., is expected to be completed by the 
middle of August. 


The serious shortage of dwellings in 
Windsor, caused by the influx of war 
workers, will be somewhat alleviated by 
erection of 300 homes by the Windsor 
branch of Wartime Housing, Ltd. Con- 
struction of these houses, at a total cost 
of $600,000, will begin immediately. 


@ CusaA.—Construction continued active 
in the second quarter of 1941, but showed 
a tendency to ease off. It is generally be- 
lieved that building activity during the 
remainder of the year will continue at 
about the same level as in the last 6 
months of 1940, or slightly below. As in 
other recent periods, most of the con- 
struction was in the small-dwelling field, 
there having been only a very few large 
projects begun during the year. 


Cuban demand for cement increased 
by about 5 percent during the quarter, 
but total shipments were only about two 
percent greater than in the 1940 period. 
Habana, as usual, showed the greatest 
movement of cement, absorbing about 65 
percent of total shipments. In the Prov- 
ince of Oriente, which is next in impor- 
tance to Habana, shipments during the 
period were about the same as in the 
1940 quarter. In Las Villas, cement ship- 
ments were substantially below those of 
1940, and Matanzas and Pinar del Rio 
Provinces showed somewhat less activity. 
Demand for cement for use in Govern- 
ment construction projects absorbed, on 
the average, somewhat less than 3 per- 
cent of total consumption, compared with 
nearly 7% percent in the same months 
of the preceding year. 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—Two patented 
processes for the manufacture of wall- 
board from seaweed were developed re- 
cently in Ireland. The board is manu- 
factured from the organic content of the 
seaweed, after extraction of the iodine 
and potash. The Industrial Research 
Council, responsible for the development, 
will now consider the practicability of 
commercial use of the patents. 
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Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazit.—On June 27, 1941, the De- 
partamento Nacional do Cafe promul- 
gated a resolution to provide for the or- 
derly exportation of coffee to regions 
within the customs jurisdiction of the 
United States, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Inter-American Coffee 
Conventin. D.N.C. resolutions have the 
force of law. 

Article 1 of the resolution provides that 
between October 1, 1941, and September 
30, 1942, the 9,300,000 bags of the Bra- 
Zilian quota shall be divided among the 
principal ports of shipment as follows: 


Bags 

Se ee eee _... 7,000, 000 
Rio de Janeiro._.....__--_- . 1, 100, 000 
Co, Bae eee 600, 000 
Cn nen ee ene . 340, 000 
Me ee ae 200, 000 
OR Eee 40, 000 
eee 20, 000 

ee: 


Article 2 provides that the quota of 
each port shall be allotted to established 
firms, in proportion to their foreign ship- 
ments during the years 1938 to 1940, in- 
clusive, and that allotments shall not be 
transferred from one firm to another, 
Sales to the United States registered for 
delivery before September 30, 1941, will 
be included in the allotments. Export- 
ing firms will be advised by D.N. C., in 
writing, of their individual allotments. 

Article 3 provides that individual allot- 
ments will revert to D. N. C. (1) if by 
June 30, 1942, sales declarations have not 
been filed; (2) if shipment has not been 
made by August 31, 1942; and (3) in the 
event that D. N. C. has reason to believe 
that the individual allotment cannot be 
utilized. 

Article 4 provides that between the 
date on which the registry of future sales 
to the United States shall be resumed and 
September 15, 1941, the shipment of up 
to 10 percent of individual allotments 
will be permitted. 

Article 5 prohiibts the registration for 
export of coffees in excess of individual 
allotments. 

The resolution went into effect on June 
27, revoking D. N. C. resolutions Nos, 41- 
42 and 81-82 of March 22 and June 25, 
1941, and provided for the resumption of 
registry of coffee sale for export to the 
United States. 


@ Dominican Repusiic.—The Republic 
had already filled its coffee-agreement 
quota late in April; but since then, it has 
been permitted to sell 15 percent of its 
1941-42 quota, which starts on October 
1. As a consequence, an additional 14,- 
000 70-kilogram bags have been shipped, 
leaving an estimated carry-over of less 
than 10,000 bags. 
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The new crop is due to be ready for 
market in October. Estimates indicate 
that it will be a large one, which is ex- 
pected to sell at good prices. Local ex- 
porters point out that the annual coffee 
crops are between 7,000 and 11,000 tons, 
and they estimate the 1941-42 crop to be 
between 8,000 and 9,000 tons. According 
to the Pan American coffee agreement, 
their quota for 1941-42, less the 15 per- 
cent already shipped, will come to ap- 
proximately 6,000 tons, so that they will 
apparently have a large carry-over next 
year. 

The quality of the cacao crop this year 
is considered excellent, though the quan- 
tity was considerably below normal. 
Prospects for the mid-crop, commencing 
in October, are good, based on present 
conditions; the final outcome, however, 
depends greatly on sufficient rain during 
August and September. 

From prices of $6.50 to $6.60 paid 
farmers in the interior cacao-producing 
areas of the Dominican Republic a 
month ago, $6.40 was being paid during 
the third week of June, owing to the fact 
that the harvest was nearly completed, 
and, as a consequence, prices were de- 
clining. 


@ Nicaracua—In June, 44,000 bags of 
coffee were shipped (13,253 bags in June 
1940), all of which, with the exception of 
a small amount consigned to other 
Nicaraguan ports, was destined for 
United States ports. Coffee exports 
from Nicaragua during the 1940-41 
season to date are estimated at 169,000 
sacks (60 kilograms each), as compared 
with 228,500 sacks during the compara- 
tive period of 1940. It is estimated that 
some 184,000 bags have been sold to date. 

The new coffee quota, including the 
recent 5-percent increase, now permits 
Nicaragua to export 266,700 quintals to 
the United States. Of that quota, 247,- 
700 quintals, or about 19,000 quintals less 
than the total allotted, have been 
shipped. The latter may be collected for 
export before the season ends in Sep- 
tember. 

Prices held fairly firm during the past 
month, but weakened slightly toward the 
end of the month. On June 30 the fol- 
lowing prices prevailed: Nicaraguan 
washed, $11.75 per 100 pounds c. i. f. 
Corinto; Matagalpa washed, $12 per 100 
pounds, c. i. f. Corinto. 


Dairy Products 


@ AvusTRALIA.—Butter production de- 
clined in all Australian States during the 
last of May and the first of June, ac- 
cording to the report of the National 
Bank of Australasia. With the excep- 
tion of certain areas in New South Wales 
and southern Victoria, the principal 
dairying districts in all States have 
lacked adequate autumn rains, and pas- 
tures have had a severe set-back from 
their excellent condition in the latter 
part of summer. 
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Shipping prospects for the 1941-42 
season are causing deep concern. Em- 
pire authorities have indicated a wish for 
increased cheese supplies, and measures 
are being taken to divert milk to cheese 
manufacture whenever it is practicable. 
Owing to the cessation of shipments of 
butter and cheese from Europe to eastern 
countries, a marked increase has oc- 
curred in shipments of dairy products 
from Australia to the East. This outlet 
is exceedingly important in view of the 
expected difficulties in shipment to Great 
Britain during the approaching season. 


@ CanapAa.—Canadian butter production 
in the first 4 months of the year totaled 
67,350,000 pounds, an increase of 8,500,000 
pounds, or 14.5 percent over the like 
period of 1940. 

On May 10, 1941, an Order in Council 
was passed approving a schedule of min- 
imum prices issued by the Dairy Products 
Board in the Department of Agriculture. 
In six Provinces, the minimum price of 
creamery butter, first-grade solids, de- 
livered to purchasers was set at 29% cents 
for May, 30 cents for June, 30% cents for 
July, 31 cents for August, 311 cents for 
September and 32 cents for October. 
Prices of first-grade creamery prints or 
rolls delivered to purchasers were fixed 
at 1 cent per pound above solids in each 


month. For Alberta and Manitoba the 


price schedules are 2 cents lower, and 
for Saskatchewan 3 cents lower, in each 
month. Prices of butter of lower grades 
are to be determined in accordance with 
grades established under the Dairy In- 
dustry Act. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The canned-milk 
market continued to improve in May, 
with demand active, regardless of price 
increases during March and May. The 
increase in consumption which was ex- 
pected during the hot weather was larger 
than anticipated, and the adequate re- 
serves which had been built during the 
past few months were thus substantially 
lowered. 

Arrivals of canned milk in May ex- 
ceeded those of previous months of 1941, 
but were less than imports during April 
1940. 


Philippine Imports of Canned Milk 





January-April 











Item and origin eecamme -—— 
1940 1941 
Fresh, natural: Kilograms | Kilograms 

Total = ne oe 168, 748 228, 592 
United States.....---- 72 162, 099 
Netherlands - . - --- IE, sc chatites 
a: es 47,348 |_.-- & 
Switzerland... _- 80, 947 | 65, 636 

Evaporated: | 

Total. -- eS vey a “ 5, 137, 180 5, 768, 618 
United States.........| 1,782,328 5, 512, 584 
pe I | 284, 932 246, 374 
Netherlands. - -.-.-- 3, GG Oe0 f.....cnc5.. 

Condensed: 

See ee 1, 897, 033 1, 810, 426 
United States -.-.-.-..-- 146, 692 1, 717, 906 
CO 723, 260 48, 057 
Netherlands... -.--- os) es 
Great Britain. -......-- ee 
JON as wcsenceacesese 22, 532 44, 463 

Powdered: 

ek «o casansas dona 114, 474 131, 130 

United States. .....--- 114, 130 127, 185 
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Fish and Products 


@ Canapa.—Stocks of all frozen fish on 
July 1, 1941, totaled 26,500,000 pounds, 
including an estimate of 2,900,000 pounds 
frozen fresh and 22,000 pounds frozen 
smoked for firms failing to report on 
time. Of this total, 20,700,000 pounds 
were frozen fresh and 2,900,000 pounds 
were frozen smoked. Frozen fresh fish 
stocks were 4,900,000 pounds and frozen 
smoked stocks 888,000 pounds greater 
than last year. Compared with last 
month’s revised figures, there was an in- 
crease on July 1, 1941, of 26 percent 
frozen fresh and 15 percent frozen 
smoked fish. 

The apparent net “into storage” move- 
ment of frozen fish during June 1941 was 
5,300,000 pounds, as compared with a 
similar movement of 4,000,000 pounds for 
June of last year. 


Cold-Storage Stocks of Fish in Canada 









































it July 1, 
Fish July 1, | 1941 (pre- 
liminary) 
FROZEN FRESH 

Cod: 

Lf See 2 TER 399, 230 386, 235 

PENG 2505. 2k es 1,991, 117 
Haddock 

Bo, RENE one ae 147, 607 10, 863 

Fillets ST hele 469, 544 616, 351 
Salmon -_-- 991, 554 1, 959, 048 
Sea herring ------ 2, 776, 762 2,931, 165 
Halibut-_-_- Sasa in tethuirang aed 4, 890, 313 5, 439, 761 
LS aS See 1,960,636 | 2,132, 721 
Whitefish ........._.- 1,618,795 | 1, 497, 139 
Pickerel_____- oo errata ee cocanera 70, 254, 136 
1 RRA 545, 230 617,380 
i ae ae 55, 326 34, 292 
Other (including shellfish) _- 2, 908, 491 2, 748, 759 
ROROG 50555655. cas Ron, et ee ee 20, 699, 767 
ATR - a~ onind cnwne-eaibagups ages , 920, 000 

RONEN Ss ic xaie~ ckgacite 18, 758,132 | 23, 619, 767 
FROZEN SMOKED 

Cloth, Wiens aoe 5, 884 11, 156 
Haddock: 

NS nendewrnsecknd 10, 699 14, 073 

Finnan haddie_- pps 328, 601 430, 575 
Fillets, cod, haddock, ete___-- 1, 439, 037 2, 189, 295 
IE, irs cn catiateSreicereeis aS 3, 346 7, 703 
ON ee EEE TS 40, 626 36, 434 

RN oi ic cies as 166, 489 143, 666 
ON hci kends neenieien cin 47, 556 75, 785 
Rema i oc oe ee 2, 908, 687 
Estimated - - .. 2. BER GR PET Ex* 22, 

Wowk oo es 2,042,238 | 2, 930, 687 











Fruits and Nuts 


@ Butcarira.—Exports were virtually 
stopped during the first 4 months of 1941 
by military activities in the Balkans. In- 
stead of anticipated total shipments of 
10,000 tons of walnuts, only 495 metric 
tons of unshelled and 175 metric tons of 
shelled walnuts were shipped during that 
period, mainly to Germany, but partly to 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Switzerland. A 
quantity of the surplus which is normally 
exported was rendered into walnut oil, 
because of the shortage of butter, animal 
fats, and edible vegetable oils. As a re- 
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sult, apparently no stocks of walnuts are 
at present available on the local market. 

It is too early to forecast the produc- 
tion for 1941. Nevertheless, owing to 
favorable growing conditions which have 
prevailed up to the present, both official 
and trade circles expect a good walnut 
crop this year. 


@ Canapa.—Consumption of fresh apples 
in Canada has increased during the past 
two seasons. The greater quantity avail- 
able for home markets (due to restric- 
tions of exports), together with advertis- 
ing, has resulted in a greater response 
from the consuming public. The 1940 
crop was about 4,000,000 bushels lighter 
than in 1939; but exports declined about 
3,000,000 bushels, and processors took 
about 1,800,000 bushels less, so that the 
quantity of apples available for domestic 
consumption was larger by about 600,000 
bushels than in the previous year. This 
represents only fresh apples and does not 
take into consideration the sharp in- 
crease in consumption of apple juice or 
any other byproduct. Some 640,000 
bushels of apples from the 1940 crop were 
used in the manufacture of juice alone, 
all of which is consumed on domestic 
markets. 


Distribution of Canada’s Apple Crop 











| Com- Exports es 
. | mereial |-—-——_——| "fresh | pe, 
Season | produc- — con- | capita 
| tion | Fresh a | ees 
essed | tion 
| 
Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Pounds 
1935-36 __|13, 517, 700 6, 703, 029) 1, 385, 9505, 428, 721) 24. 822 
1936-37 __|12, 062, 700 4, 518, 606/2, 261, 820)5, 282, 274) 23. 949 
1937-38 __|15, 171, 9006, 723, 675) 2, 586, 957/5, 861, 268) 26. 355 
1938-39 __|15, 667, 200 8, 463, 246 1, 463, 287|5, 740, 667, 25. 607 
1939-40 __/16, 428, 900/4, 020, 621|5, 641, 408 6, 766, 871) 29.895 
1940-41 !_/12, 303, 900/1, 056, 842/3, 848, 791)7, 398, 267) 32. 386 
| | | 








i Preliminary. 


Norte.—Converted at the rate of 3 bushels per barrel, 
50 pounds per bushel. 


A new agreement covering the mar- 
keting of British Columbia apples during 
the marketing season 1941-42 was ap- 
proved by the Canadian Government on 
June 25, 1941. 

Under this agreement the Dominion 
Minister of Agriculture is authorized to 
extend financial assistance to the British 
Columbia Fruit Board in the marketing 
of a maximum of 4,600,000 boxes of 
schedule apples during the marketing 
year 1941-42, less any quantity sold by 
the board outside of Canada. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of this assistance will 
amount to $1,000,000. 

In the terms of the agreement, “sched- 
ule apples” are defined as apples grown 
in the Okanagan Valley in the year 1941, 
of the varieties Delicious, Golden Deli- 
cious, Jonathan, McIntosh, Newtown, 
Northern Spy, Rome Beauty, Spitzen- 
burg, Stayman, Wagoner, Wealthy, and 
Winesap, not more than 25,000 boxes of 
other varieties maturing later than 
Wealthy, and not more than 100,000 


boxes of varieties maturing earlier than 
Wealthy, subject to grade and size speci- 
fications to be issued to the board by the 
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Dominion Minister of Agriculture not 
later than August 15, 1941. (The Oka- 
nagan Valley is defined as that part of 
the Province of British Columbia lying 
east of the one hundred and twenty-first 
meridian of west longitude and south of 
the thirty-first parallel of north lati- 
tude.) 

The agreement specifies a minimum 
price of $1.15 per box for approximately 
one-half the guaranteed quantity as 
packed wrapped apples, 95 cents for the 
remainder as unwrapped pack, and 40 
cents per box for any quantity by which 
the total schedule apples marketed by 
the board plus any quantity sold by the 
board outside of Canada may fall short 
of the guaranteed quantity of 4,600,000 
boxes. 


@ Sparn.—The almond crop in the Va- 
lencia district this year, estimated at 
1,500,000 metric quintals, is reported to 
be of good quality. For the province of 
Alicante the crop estimate is 3,700,000 
kilograms of shelled almonds, as against 
3,000,000 kilograms last year. As little 
of the last crop was exported, a fairly 
large quantity is still available, but is 
being absorbed by the domestic market. 
For the Province of Alicante the stock 
available from the last crop is estimated 
at 800,000 kilograms of shelled almonds. 

Prices officially fixed for growers were 
low—between 0.80 and 1.10 pesetas per 
kilogram for unshelled almonds. After 
the disappearance of official control, 
prices displayed a rising tendency, rang- 
ing from 2.50 to 3.00 pesetas per kilogram 
for unshelled almonds in June. This 
upward tendency continues with an in- 
creased demand in the almond market. 


Grain and Products 


@ In the week ended July 19, rice unloads 
in Hawaii amounted to 374,500 bags of 
cleaned rice, 60,450 bags of brown rice, 
and 430,800 bags of paddy. California 
rough and milled-rice markets were re- 
ported firm, and prices remained un- 
changed during the week. There is a 
large rice surplus in Hawaii on account 
of the large consumer storing, caused by 
war scare, and also because of unusually 
large arrivals from the mainland. 
Wholesalers were offering rice at $4.90 a 
bag, with little moving, and rumors of 
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price cuts are current. Rice unloads in 
the week ended July 12 amounted to 
1,388,200 bags of cleaned rice, 120,000 
bags of brown rice, and 700,000 bags of 
paddy. Inter-island shipments to Hono. 
lulu amounted to 3,900 bags. 


@ ARGENTINA—A considerable portion 
of the 1940 corn crop is no longer suitable 
for export, since the storage of corn at 
interior points does not offer sufficient 
protection from moisture. It is believed 
that at least 3,500,000 tons must be de- 
ducted from the exportable surplus of 
12,000,000 tons which has heretofore 
been reported, so that a remainder of 
probably not more than 8,500,000 tons of 
the 1940 crop is now desirable for export. 


@ Cuina.—Imports of flour at Tientsin 
listed as having come from Japan and 
Shanghai during May of this year are 
reported by local importers and the local 
flour guild to include transshipments 
made either at Shanghai or at Japanese 
ports of flour of American (20 percent) 
and Australian (40 percent) origin. 


Flour Arrivals at Tientsin 


{In 49-pound bags] 





| January-May 


| May 
Countries of e sic 
origin 
1941 | 1940 1941 1940 
| | 
Australia 404, 645) 43,000) 1,973,378) 639, 249 
Japan | 164, 547) 774,000) 1,772, 984) 2, 128, 992 
United States....| 136, 230) | 799,230) 534, 619 
Korea | 25, 005 nai 
Dairen 15, 000 55, 200 sai 
Canada | | 99, 763 
Total 720, 422) 817,000, 4, 625, 887 3, 402, 623 
Shanghai 310, 555) 175,000, 1,867,096) 733, 352 
Grand total 1, 030, 977) 992, 000) 6, 492, 898 4, 135, 975 





Wheat-Flour Stocks at Tientsin 


[Thousands of 49-pound bags] 





| End of May 


Countries of origin , mee 


Australia : 4,1 
Japan 4 
United States 2, 15 
Canada 

Shanghai ‘ 
Locally milled 193 


Total 8, 579 2, 950 





1 Includes Canadian flour. 


Source: Tientsin Flour and Rice Guild. 


Of the present stocks at Tientsin, about 
two-thirds are stored in Japanese-con- 
trolled areas and the remainder in the 
British and French concessions, 

With the arrival at Tientsin of new- 
season wheat supplies from _ interior 
Provinces and of a substantial quantity 
of foreign wheat, local flour mills were 
able to increase their output to a total 
of about 267,400 bags of wheat flour and 
16,686 bags of corn flour, as against a 
production of 177,000 bags of wheat flour 
in May a year ago. 

The Tientsin wholesale market price 
for wheat flour advanced during May. 
Prices, in Federal Reserve Bank yuan 
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per bag of 49 pounds, were: Australian, 
15 to 16.20; American, 14.50 to 15.70; 
Japanese, 14.30 to 15.60; Shanghai, 14.40 
to 15.50; and locally milled, 15.20 to 15.70. 
@ CusA.—Price fields in certain areas are 
reported to be infested with insect para- 
sites which threaten destruction of a 
good portion of the current Cuban rice 
crop. At the present time, infestation 
appears to be limited to the neighbor- 
hood of Bainoa, in Habana Province. 
Cuban Ministry of Agriculture officials 
are taking energetic means to advise and, 
where possible, assist planters in the 
eradication of this pest, as well as to 
limit the areas of infestation. 


@ Ecypt.—Rice acreage for 1941, au- 
thorized by governmental decree, is 263,- 
000 feddans, as compared with the 1940 
figure of 466,000 feddans (1 feddan=1.038 
acres). It is estimated that production 
will amount to 372,150 metric tons, as 
against 700,000 tons in 1940. 

Exports of rice during the first quarter 
of 1941 are estimated at 50,000 metric 
tons. There is no carry-over from the 
1940 crop, and stocks on hand are be- 
lieved to be small. 

It is estimated that the 1941 crop, 
which is planted during May and June 
and harvested between the end of Sep- 
tember and the end of November, will not 
exceed 372,150 metric tons. Rice acreage 
was limited by action of the Govern- 
ment; moreover, chemical fertilizers are 
scarce and extremely costly as a result of 
the war. Future exports are expected to 
be almost nil, in view of the fact that 
consumption will probably approximate 
production. 


@ JApAN.—Reports on the first 1941 rice 
crop in Taiwan continued to be favorable 
during May, but no estimates are avail- 
able. Prospects of unusually good local 
wheat and barley crops and increasing 
arrivals of grain from Manchuria are 
expected to place Chosen in a position to 
ship heavier quantities of rice to Japan 
proper. Supply and demand conditions 
in the peninsula have apparently shown 
considerable improvement in the last few 
months, and local rice consumption has 
been reduced by a “rice saving” cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, the amount of ex- 
tra grain shipped to Japan is not likely 
to raise this trade to normal levels. 

Since the discontinuation of the rice- 
wheat mixture on January 10, compul- 
sory mixing of other grains with rice has 
been dropped by the authorities, but press 
reports state that this policy will be re- 
vived. One combination which has been 
favorably received by the authorities con- 
sists of 50 percent buckwheat, 40 percent 
foreign rice, and 10 percent Korean rice. 
The use of a kaoliang and rice mixture 
for Tokyo has also reportedly been de- 
cided upon. 

The arrival of substantial quantities of 
rice from southeastern Asia has resulted 
in an increase of 23 percent in the 
amount of foreign rice mixed with the 
domestic product. The mixture on sale 
in Tokyo has consisted of 40 percent im- 
ported rice and 60 percent domestic and 
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Korean. It was reported, however, that 
the proportion would be changed as of 
June 1 to 63 percent foreign, 10 percent 
glutenous, and 27 percent domestic and 
Korean. Mixtures in other urban areas 
will be slightly different, but the increase 
of 23 percent is general. 

Rice distribution in Tokyo during May 
amounted to 1,386,675 sacks (of 2.048 
bushels), an increase of 53,895 sacks, or 
4 percent over the previous month. 


Poultry Products 


@ Canapa.—The exportation of eggs, 
which will approximate 510,000 cases un- 
der present orders during the present 
year, has served to remove a large vol- 
ume which would have had a depress- 
ing influence on the domestic market. 
While no exports are going out at the 
present time, the influence of the export 
business is still being felt, perhaps chiefly 
because no eggs can be moved from a 
storage without a permit from the Spe- 
cial Products Board. In many areas, 
where storage eggs might normally have 
been drawn at this time, the entire de- 
mand is centering on fresh eggs, and the 
price position is improving accordingly. 

Production continues to decline, and 
the quality is showing the effects of the 
warmer weather. However, as a result 
of the introduction of temperature con- 
trol in egg-handling premises, through 
registered egg-grading stations, reports 
are quite general that quality is standing 
up much better this summer than in the 
past. 


Sugar and Products 


@ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—Reports of the 
Dominican Sugar Institute indicate that 
the 1941 sugar crop will be somewhat 
larger than estimated and that it is being 
satisfactorily disposed of. 

Of the 111,480 metric tons on hand on 
May 31, 1940, only 66,095 metric tons 
were actually carried over to 1941, as a 
result of sales and shipments made dur- 
ing the last months of 1940. On May 31, 
1941, the figures show a final stock of 
241,644 metric tons, more than twice the 
stock on hand on May 31, 1940. but a 
large part of this year’s stock has been 
contracted for and will be shipped shortly. 
As a consequence, the carry-over for this 
year is not expected to be much larger 
than that of last year. 


Sugar in Dominican Republic 
[Metric tons] 
































September 1-May 
Item — 

1939-40 | 1940-41 
Carry-over _-- 27, 556 66, 095 
PO iviiddindcnceasetnnecen 403, 215 370, 588 
ee 430, 771 436, 683 
Exports..........--- | 290,362 | 181, 597 
Local consumption. --- 19, 929 13, 442 
TORR cn ccncsmis 319, 291 195, 039 
Final stock -..-- 111, 480 241, 644 
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The above figures do not include the 
equivalent of approximately 60,000 metric 
tons of sugar which are being converted 
into high-test molasses; consequently the 
actual figures for production for this 
year are higher than those for last year. 

At present all mills except the two 
largest have fimished grinding their crops, 
and those two will not continue longer 
than a week or two. 


@ JAPAN.—The latest estimate of sugar 
production in the Japanese Empire for 
the 1940-41 year (November 1-—October 
31) is 16,634,000 piculs (1 picul=132.2772 
pounds), according to statistics published 
in Nippon Kogyo Shimbun, a vernacular 
trade paper. This total is a drop of 10 
percent from the previous estimate and 
of 25 percent in comparison with produc- 
tion in the preceding year. 

Sugar consumption in the Empire dur- 
ing the 1940 calendar year is estimated at 
about 19,250,000 piculs. In addition, ex- 
ports to the yen-bloc area for the year 
were believed to be approximately 
2,470,000 piculs. Since the carry-over at 
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the end of December 1940 amounted to 
only 559,562 piculs, it is apparent that 
unless Japan returns to its former policy 
of importing crude sugar from the Neth- 
erlands Indies, available supplies for the 
present year will be only about 17,000,000 
piculs. 

Well-informed trade circles now admit 
that the Empire will be unable to supply 
the yen bloc with sugar from the domestic 
output, but believe that supplies will be 
sufficient for local consumption. This 
will mean that consumption within the 
Empire will have to be reduced by about 
11.7 percent as compared with 1940, and 
press reports state that confectioneries 
and other commercial users of sugar will 
be affected first. At present, household- 
ers receive a monthly allowance of 0.8 
pound per person. 

In order to supply the yen-bloc mar- 
kets, Japan will have either to import 
crude sugar and refine it locally for re- 
export or permit Manchuria and the oc- 
cupied areas of China to import direct. 


@ UNION or SoutH Arrica.—lInitial esti- 
mates place sugar production during the 
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current year at 518,000 tons, of which 
practically one-third will be exported. 
The first shipment of the season, which 
opened May 1, consisted of 2,000 tons 
bound for the British market. Fairly 
large shipments were expected to go for- 
ward in June. 


Sales of sugar on the domestic market 
in May (26,200 short tons, compared 
with 21,800 in May 1940) included 19,000 
tons of “white” sugar and 7,200 tons of 
No. 2 grade. The white sugars were 
mainly of the refined type carried over 
from last season. 


Iron and Steel 


Imports of iron and steel (other than 
scrap) into the United States in May to- 
taled 1,875 gross tons and were valued 
at $264,591, the Department of Commerce 
reports. April receipts had been much 
larger at 3,192 tons valued at $602,372, 
while in May 1940 this trade had 
amounted to 8,549 tons valued at 
$1,026,425. 

Cumulative 5-month imports total 
Only 6,991 tons valued at $1,373,910, 
compared with the 34,107-ton, $3,969,234 
trade of the first 5 months of 1940. 

Ferro-silicon, 926 tons, all of which 
came from Canada; rails and track ma- 
terial, 642 tons, and of similar origin; 
and 149 tons of flat wire and steel strips— 
these made up the major part of the May 
1941 trade. Chief sources: Canada, 1,628 
tons; Sweden, 176 tons; United Kingdom, 
54 tons. 

Receipts of iron and steel scrap—3,758 
tons valued at $42,798—were sharply in- 
creased over the April total of 1,094 tons 
valued at $11,116. Canada, 2,066 tons, 
was the chief supplier, followed by Cuba, 
1,197 tons, and Netherlands West Indies, 
400 tons. 


@ Canapa.—The production of pig iron 
in Canada totaled 112,313 long tons in 
June, or an average of 3,744 tons a day, 
compared with 113,624 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. The June total included 
97,190 tons of basic iron, 5,016 of foundry 
iron, and 10,107 of malleable iron. 

In the first half of 1941, pig-iron out- 
put totaled 625,551 long tons, compared 
with 549,627 tons in the same months of 
1940. The tonnage for the 1941 period 
included 526,555 tons of basic iron, 47,883 
of foundry iron, and 51,113 of malleable 
iron. 

In the 6-month period of 1941, 1,104,- 
986 long tons of ore, 296,041 short tons 
of limestone, and 623,738 short tons of 
coke were charged to iron blast furnaces 
in Canada to make 625,551 long tons of 
pig iron. June’s consumption included 
195,537 long tons of iron ore, 54,248 short 
tons of limestone, and 113,236 short tons 
of coke. 
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Iron Blast Furnaces in Canada 











| 
nr 
Num- | —_ 
Name of company | Location of furnace | ber of | apne 
| stacks |2P8¢ 
| ity 
| | Long 
| | tons 
Dominion Steeland | Sydney, N.S 3} 1,200 
Coal Corp., Ltd. | | 
Canadian Furnace, | Port Colborne, 1 350 
Ltd Ontario. 


Steel Co. of Canada,| Hamilton, On- 2 | 975 
Ltd. tario. 

Sault Ste. Marie, | 4 
Ontario. 


Algoma Steel Corp 1, 600 


Description of Furnaces at End of June 


1941 
= 
Total daily 
| Number | capactty 
Condition of furnaces | offur- |———————— 
naces | Long Per- 
| tons cent 
In blast 9 3, 825 92.8 
Banked 
300 | fe 


Blown out | 11 | 


Total furnaces report- 


ing 10 4,125 100. 0 





| This furnace has not operated for some years. 


Production of ferro-alloys during June 
amounted to 14,699 long tons, compared 
with 15,117 in May and 10,128 in June 
1940. The June 1941 total included five 
main grades, listed according to tonnage 


as follows: Ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, 
silicomanganese, ferromanganese, and 
ferrophosphorus. 


Output of steel ingots and castings 
totaled 187,163 long tons, compared with 
206,110 in the previous month and 166,- 
213 in June of last year. The June 1941 
total included 178,575 tons of ingots and 
8,588 tons of castings. Production in the 
first 6 months of 1941 amounted to 1,148,- 
435 tons, against 958,246 in the same 
months of 1940 and 580,141 in the 1939 
period. 

Prices of iron and steel products in 
Canada continued firm in June, the index 
remaining at 111.8 (revised), the highest 
since May 1924. Prices of pig iron and 
steel billets and miscellaneous products 
held close to the levels established in the 
early part of 1938. Business continued 
to expand, and backlogs of sheets and 
plates were more than sufficient to tax 
mill capacity for the remainder of the 
year. Number 1 foundry pig iron de- 
livered at Montreal and Toronto re- 
mained unchanged at $27 and $26 a ton, 
respectively, according to an official Ca- 
nadian release. 


@ Ecvapor.—A relatively good market 
exists in Ecuador for iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Under present conditions the 
Ecuadorian market is able to absorb con- 
siderably larger quantities of these com- 
modities than are at present being im- 
ported Because of the European con- 
flict, there is practically no foreign com- 
petition; formerly Germany and Great 
Britain were the chief suppliers to this 
market. 
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Leather and 
Products 


@ CuiLe.—Although Chile is not impor- 
tant as a potential source of supply for 
cattle hides, calfskins, and goat and kid 
skins, there is a fairly substantial ex- 
port of sheep and lamb skins. 

The take-off of sheep and lamb skins 
during 1940 in the chief area of produc- 
tion, the Province of Magallanes, was 
968,301 pieces. According to reports 
from that area there are no unsold stocks 
available, but there are some 500 tons of 
sold skins that have not yet been shipped 
out, by reason of the scarcity of freight 
space. It is understood that practically 
all shipments from the Province of Ma- 
gallanes this year were destined for the 
United States. Only dry-cured sheep 
and lamb skins are exported from the 
extreme south of Chile. 

The take-off of sheep and lamb skins 
in the central and southern Chilean 
farming districts in 1940 was 735,869 
pieces. These skins—said to be of lower 
quality than those from the far south— 
are mostly wooled dry and are shipped 
out in bales. No information is obtain- 
able regarding stocks, but it is reported 
that the number of pieces available for 
export monthly is about 4,000 dozens. 
Quotations generally are f. o. b. Valpa- 
raiso, payment on delivery of shipping 
documents against letter of credit opened 
with a bank in Chile. 


Exports of sheep and lamb skins from 
Chile in 1939, the latest period for which 
detailed official figures are available, to- 
taled 4,198,169 kilograms, of which 755,- 
787 kilograms were destined to the United 
States, 2,058,728 kilograms to Germany, 
and 1,393,654 kilograms to Great Britain. 
The only obtainable export figures from 
official sources for 1940 were 3,076,372 
gross kilograms—and 179,368 gross kilo- 
grams for the first 4 months of 1941. 


@ Cusa.—The output of wet-salted cat- 
tle hides of Habana Packer grade during 
June 1941 showed a sharp increase from 
20,000 to about 30,000 hides—as a result, 
reportedly, of rather large-scale killings 
in the interior portions of the island dur- 
ing that period for the purpose of pro- 
duction of jerked beef. Although kill- 
ings for this purpose do not take place in 
the slaughterhouses in Habana, and the 
resulting hides cannot therefore be 
Strictly classed as Habana Packer hides, 
the two products are reported for all 
practical purposes to be of equal quality. 


Stocks at the end of June not already 
sold for export were reported as approxi- 
mately 30,000 to 35,000 hides, an increase 
over the preceding month’s figure of from 
20,000 to 25,000 hides—accounted for 
partly by the above-mentioned additions 
to normal monthly output and partly by 
considerably decreased exports during 
June, when prices were unsteady. 


Exports of Cuban wet-salted cattle 
hides during May 1941 aggregated 862,687 
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kilograms (1,901,880 pounds) valued at 
$163,510 representing approximately 29,- 
260 hides based upon an average weight 
per hide of 65 pounds; all shipments were 
reported as destined for United States 
markets. As an advance indication of 
probable exports during June 1941, data 
obtained disclose that 10,730 Cuban wet- 
salted hides weighing 243,460 kilograms 
(536,731 pounds), valued at $45,940, were 
shipped to United States markets during 
that period. 

The production of calfskins remains 
unchanged at about 1,000 to 1,200 month- 
ly, and goat, kid, sheep, and lambskins 
at the previously reported figure of 3,500 
to 4,000 skins monthly. 


@ Inv1A—During the quarter ended 
March 31, 1941, the hides-and-skins 
trade experienced great difficulties, 
mainly because of the shortage of freight 
space and the consequent accumulation 
of stocks in all the centers throughout 
India. Village tanners, who provide 
most of the supplies of hides and skins 
in the Bombay district, found it difficult 
to obtain reasonable prices for their 
output. 

The quarter began with an accumula- 
tion of about 5,000 bales of hides and 
skins awaiting shipment, but this in- 
creased during January, and it was not 
found possible to arrange any space in 
February—with the result that at the 
end of March about 15,000 bales were 
awaiting shipment. Business was more 
or less brought to a standstill at the end 
of January owing to the extreme diffi- 
culty of shipment. 

This congestion of stocks in the Madras 
market, brought about by shipping diffi- 
culties, was reported to have had a de- 
pressing effect also on the Bombay mar- 
ket. Certain shippers who had been 
unable to secure freight space from Ma- 
dras forwarded their export shipments 
through Bombay. It now appears, how- 
ever, that the authorities at Bombay will 
not permit this practice any longer. Al- 
though it should still be possible for a 
Madras exporter to use the port of Bom- 
bay for his shipments by transferring 
title to his goods to a shipper in Bom- 
bay, this procedure is reported to offer 
numerous difficulties in practice. 

The control exercised by the Govern- 
ment of India was gradually tightened, 
and certain qualities were declared to be 
“nonpriority”’—which increased the dif- 
ficulties of shippers who held stocks of 
such qualities and had orders for them 
in their books. 

The Leather Controller in London 

made no change in the maximum selling 
prices during the March quarter—but, on 
account of the various adverse factors 
mentioned, the Madras market weakened 
and prices declined by ld. to 2d. below 
the maximum allowed by the control. 
@ NEWFOUNDLAND.—From 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the shoes, both men’s and wom- 
en’s, now being sold in Newfoundland are 
reportedly of American manufacture. 
Some British footwear is, however, com- 
peting with the American makes. 
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@ Urucuay.—For some time the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay has allowed a premium 
on the exports of hides and sheepskins. 
A previous order was to have expired on 
June 30 but has been prolonged to August 
31, 1941, according to a decree dated 
June 20, 1941, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 2. This action was taken 
at the request of the Bank of the Repub- 
lic, and also in view of the unsold hides 
and sheepskins still remaining. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


Totaling $8,309,217, United States ex- 
ports of farm implements and machinery 
in May were 13 percent below the corre- 
sponding trade in May 1940, which 
amounted to $9,555,833. 

Exports of tractors, parts, and acces- 
sories were valued at $6,519,451 in May, a 
decline of 9 percent from the May 1940 
figure of $7,139,935. Shipments of wheel 
tractors dropped to $2,405,123, compared 
with $3,131,052 in May last year. Ex- 
ports of track-laying tractors of the car- 
buretor type recorded a small gain in 
May, to $878,667 from $858,093 in May 
1940, while shipments of fuel-injection 
type track-laying tractors were down to 
$1,818,359 from $1,983,250. Foreign sales 
of tractor parts and accessories in May 
amounted to $1,393,248, somewhat higher 
than the May 1940 total of $1,167,540. 
Exports of used tractors (shown sepa- 
rately for the first time in 1941) in May 
totaled $24,054. 

Tillage-implement exports in May were 
valued at $601,929—37 percent below the 
May 1940 shipments of $958,004. Ex- 
ports of plows dropped to $161,745 from 
$351,732 in May 1940, but shipments of 
harrows recorded a small gain, to $72,322 
from $69,753. All other types of tillage 
implements showed decreased exports in 
May 1941 compared with May 1940; 
cultivators dropped to $94,281 from 
$128,502, planters to $21,446 as against 
$46,347, and drills and seeders to $46,557 
from $86,640. 

May exports of harvesting machinery 
were valued at $615,211, compared with 
$784,864 in May 1940. Shipments of hay 
rakes and tedders were up to $14,835 
from $7,772, and exports of grain har- 
vesters and binders advanced to $47,280 
from $11,153. Foreign sales of combines 
dropped to $330,721 in May, from $495,132 
in May of last year, and shipments of 
mowers were down to $32,828 from 
$58,350. 

Miscellaneous types of farm imple- 
ments and machinery were shipped 
abroad to the value of $572,626 in May, 
compared with $673,030 for May of last 
year. Only two classes showed increased 
shipments: dairy equipment was up to 
$129,449 from $55,182 in May 1940, and 
sprayers and dusters to $79,691 from 
$64,942. The largest decline was regis- 
tered in exports of seed separators, which 
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dropped to $61,840 in May from $217,303 
in May 1940. Other export classes show- 
ing reduced shipments in May compared 
with May 1940 were as follows: Poultry 
equipment, $15,394 ($26,768); feed cut- 
ters and grinders, $23,888 ($24,326); 
windmills and parts, $46,315 ($50,864) ; 
and hay presses, $12,635 ($25,788). 


@ Brazit.—Demand for farm equipment 
in Rio Grande do Sul was substantially 
curtailed in 1940 as a result of paraliza- 
tion of its European export trade in agri- 
cultural products. There is little likeli- 
hood that the market will soon offer 
larger possibilities for modern farm ma- 
chinery. European competition with 
American agricultural machinery has 
virtually ceased since the beginning of 
the war. Brazilian competition, how- 
ever, was felt in certain lines, such as 
small threshers and plows. Germany 
was formerly the principal supplier of 
plows and hand tools. 

In spite of the generally pessimistic 
outlook, there is a potential demand for 
farm tractors and harrows, and an actual 
demand for ox-driven (not horse-driven) 
plows, walking cultivators, rice-harvest- 
ing equipment, and small, cheap 
threshers. 


@ Burma.—Machinery and millwork ac- 
counted to a large extent for Burma’s 
increased imports during February 1941. 
Total imports of this equipment 
amounted to 4,241,154 rupees in February 
1941, nearly three times the February 
1940 receipts of 1,796,832 rupees. The 
United States share in this trade totalea 
1,827,575 rupees—more than 10 times the 
February 1940 total of only 174,262 
rupees. 


@ Canapa—Imports of farm machinery 
and implements in May 1941 at $4,265,- 
023 showed a slight gain over the May 
1940 total of $4,252,158. Imports of com- 
bines were 90 percent larger in May 1941 
than in May of the preceding year ($153,- 
484 as compared with $80,964). In- 
creases were also recorded in the follow- 
ing types of equipment: Cream separa- 
tors, to $62,993 from $48,972; other dairy 
machinery, to $75,360 from $47,659; fan- 
ning mills and parts, to $16,159 from 
$2,087; drills, seeders, and parts, to $40,- 
008 from $38,278; and spraying and dust- 
ing machines and parts, to $44,916 from 
$42,005. Imports of tractor parts at 
$648,053 showed a gain of 45 percent in 
May 1941 over May 1940 imports at 
$445,777; but tractor imports declined 9 
percent, to $2,669,453 from $2,922,661. 

Decreased imports of the following 
classes partially offset increased receipts 
of other categories: Plows and parts 
dropped to $161,345 in May 1941 from 
$237,319 in May 1940; threshing machine 
separators and parts, to $32,151 from 
$45,616; and windmills and parts, to 
$3,029 from $4,455. 


@ IraQ—Imports of farm machinery 
and implements (omitting tractors) de- 
clined in 1940 to $102,264 from $406,277 
in 1939. 
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A demand for labor-saving machinery 
has always existed in Iraq, but prospec- 
tive buyers have had insufficient confi- 
dence to invest capital in complicated 
machinery. The Government is there- 
fore financing the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Bank, which in turn finances 
agricultural estates and assists farmers 
by providing them with agricultural ma- 
chinery. In 1940 the demand for such 
machinery was greater than the stock 
owned by the bank. 


Farm machinery is not manufactured 
locally, and with the elimination of Eng- 
land and other European countries as a 
source of supply, Iraq has turned to the 
United States for its needs in this line. 

Imports of agricultural machinery 
from the United States were small in 
1940, as for a time the purchase of Amer- 
ican exchange was difficult. It is stated, 
however, that dollars can be easily pro- 
cured now, upon Satisfactory evidence 
that they are to be used for actual im- 
ports from the United States. 


United States statistics show exports 
of agriculural machinery and implements 
to Iraq in 1940 as follows: Sprayers, $818; 
cultivating equipment, $1,768; combines, 
$973; “other agricultural implements and 
parts,” $689; wheel tractors, four-plow 
and over, $5,223; track-laying tractors 
(fuel-injection type), 60 drawbar horse- 
power and over, $137,840; parts and ac- 
cessories for tractors, $55,968. The heavy 
tractors are for industrial use. 


@ Puiiiepine Is_tanps.—April imports of 
machinery and parts, other than electri- 
cal, totaled $404,684, which was 38 per- 
cent below the April 1940 figure of $655,- 
168, according to Philippine foreign-trade 
statistics. Receipts for the first 4 months 
of 1941 declined 40 percent (to $1,725.649 


United States Exports of Industrial Ma- 
chinery to Trinidad and Tobago 





Item | 1939 «| 1940 





Se ee 








Total exports, all industrial ma- 
OE EES ees |$2, 211, 478 |$3, 665, 026 





Steam boilers, fire tube. _- ze. 43, 344 91, 246 
Condensers, heaters, and acces- 

Ie ides 4, 273 111, 081 
Steam specialties and parts __- 6, 209 65, 230 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines - -- 4, 174 28, 049 
Engine accessories and parts _- 14, 096 30, 195 
Industrial indicating, recording, 

or controlling instruments ----_- () 39, 70 
Iron or steel body valves and 

parts for steam, water, oil, and 

Se a Y Tae FS 
Petroleum and gas well drilling 

“| ae eee 1, 507, 009 | 1, 191, 480 
Other petroleum well and refin- 

sn ss 130, 77. 643, 228 
Air compressors, over 25 cubic 

OO EEE 26, 494 11, 453 
Excavators, including power 

| RN aS Sera 43, 885 
Centrifugal pumps. -------------- 2, 746 26, 565 
Reciprocating steam pumps..---- 18, 287 120, 705 
Other pumps and parts_-------_- 39, 641 183, 400 
Total metalworking machinery -- 36, 381 35, 994 
 . aa ee 28, 836 86 
Other sugar-mill machinery an 

SIRE ALLE ELE AE 12, 364 26, 700 
A Ghee ae 27, 977 38, 155 
Conveyors, bucket, chain or belt. 600 78, 850 
Other conveying equipment and 

elena es ge glaie : 32, 244 88,019 
Other industrial machinery and 

|S SY PRESS SE | 43,398 276, 720 

| 








1 Not shown separately prior to 1940. 
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from $2,864,252) as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

Imports of agricultural machinery in- 
creased slightly in April 1941, to $8,352 
as compared with $8,027 in April 1940. 
Total agricultural-machinery imports for 
the first 4 months of 1941, however, de- 
clined to $52,488 from the $57,853 re- 
corded for the like period of the preced- 
ing year. 


@ Trrinipap.—Demand for industrial ma- 
chinery in 1940 exceeded that of 1939, but 
actual figures on imports and exports are 
not available. 

United States statistics show exports 
of industrial machinery to Trinidad and 
Tobago valued at $3,665,026 in 1940, a 
gain of 66 percent over the 1939 figure of 
$2,211,478. 

There are no large machine-equipped 
factories in Trinidad. Products manu- 
factured locally are made almost en- 
tirely by hand. The only enterprises 
using heavy types of industrial machin- 
ery are oilfields, refineries, asphalt pro- 
ducers, bunkering stations, cargo-loading 
stations, and other port facilities. Equip- 
ment has been purchased in the past 
chiefly from Great Britain and the United 
States. Government restrictions and 
shortage of cargo space make importa- 
tion of machinery difficult at this time. 


@ TurRKEY.—Boilers were imported from 
Germany to the value of $76,864 during 
March 1941, according to official Turkish 
statistics. 


@ Union oF SoutH Arrica.—The United 
States in 1939 supplied more than half 
($3,001,875) of the total imports ($5,967,- 
864) of agricultural machinery and im- 
plements, and slightly less than 45 per- 
cent ($2,385,325) of the 1940 aggregate 
($5,332,047). 

In both 1939 and 1940 the United 
States was the principal supplier of farm 
tractors; binders, reapers, and mowers; 
sprayers and sprinklers; threshing ma- 
chines; windmills; and unclassified agri- 
cultural implements and machinery. 
Canada sent most of the plows, harrows, 
and parts, in these years. 

Sales of agricultural implements and 

machinery are reported to have been ex- 
ceptionally good during May 1941, and 
turn-overs reflect an increase as cOm- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year. 
@ Urvucuay.—Exportation of agriculture 
machinery and implements, including 
tractors, has been prohibited by decree 
issued by the Ministry of Industries and 
Labor on July 4, 1941, according to the 
press. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


@ Bo.ivia—Total exports of cinchona 
bark (quinine bark) from Bolivia will 
probably not exceed 600 tons in 1941. 
Dutch trusts have all major users on 
quotas, but, with good buyers present in 
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La Paz, it is considered probable that a 
large portion of the exportable supply 
may be obtained by American interests, 
Exports of this bark have shown a steady 
downward trend during the past few 
years, amounting to 967 tons in 1937, 885 
in 1938, 793 in 1939, and probably about 
750 tons in 1940. 

The only available supply of Cinchona 
callisaya is from wild trees in the jungles, 
and gatherers have to go further into the 
jungles every year to obtain supplies; 
therefore it is becoming less profitable to 
them each year, on the basis of the pres. 
ent price, to go after the products. It is 
believed that a large untapped supply 
still exists in the jungles, but a point will 
eventually be reached when only an at- 
tractive price for the bark will induce 
gatherers to bring it out. Attempts to 
cultivate the trees have been made on a 
small scale, but commercial yield from 
such small plantations is not expected 
for some years. The Bolivian Govern- 
ment is interested in fostering cultiva- 
tion; however, up to this time, indications 
point to a steady decline in the volume 
obtainable. 

The high content, commercially ex- 
ploitable bark, is known as Quina calli- 
saya. It yields as high as 5.30 percent 
(USPX) sulphate but averages only 
about 5 percent. This bark is found only 
on the eastern slope of the Cordillera 
Real, above the upper Beni River. Barks 
from other sections of the country are 
poorer, and some of the poorest yield as 
little as a fraction of 1 percent sulphate. 
Average yield of poor-yield barks from 
other sections is not known. 

Buyers of quinine bark do not have 
contracts with gatherers but pay cash 
for deliveries. Buyers for Dutch trusts 
have been known to pay “sacrifice” 
prices for lower grades of bark in order 
to maintain control of market conditions. 
La Paz prices in 1939-40 for 5 percent 
bark were 600 bolivianos (approximately 
$11) for a Spanish quintal of 46 kilo- 
grams. The present price is not known 
but is probably about the same. 


© Ecypt.—The Egyptian soil offers great 
possibilities for the successful cultivation 
of medicinal, aromatic, and industrial 
plants, but the production is very small 
because of the poor demand from abroad. 
The’ Horticultural Section, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Giza, Cairo, states that pro- 
duction of the majority of the plants can 
be increased if a sufficient demand should 
develop from foreign buyers. 

Among the medicinal plants are: re- 
cinus comminus, colocynth, senna, pyre- 
thrum, maize stigma, camomile (Matria 
caria) , linseed, henbane, eucalyptus, da- 
tura metel, digitalis, ephedra, atropa 
belladona; and those which grow wild 
are: chenopodium, liquorice, datura stra- 
monium, and scilla maritima (squill). 
The Horticultural Section made experi- 
ments with white squill in combating 
rats and claims that excellent results 
were obtained in its use as a rat killer. 


@ Inv1a.—During 1940, three shipments 
of ephedra totaling 168,000 pounds net, 
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valued at £2,500 c. and f. United States 
port, were made from Karachi. These 
shipments were originally supplied by 
the Forest Department of the government 
of Baluchistan. 

The drug is found in large quantities 
in the hills surrounding the Provinces 
of the Punjab, Kashmir, and Baluchistan. 
Annual production is understood to be 
quite large but of varying grades. For 
best results, ephedra should be gathered 
from October to December or January. 
It should not be collected from May to 
October—the latter part of August and 
September being the worst season. Dur- 
ing the rainy season the drug shows very 
poor results, but during the winter and 
snowy season the best and richest species 
may be gathered. 

Ephedra plants are collected where 
grown and brought down to the foothills 
where they are usually stored at various 
places and later sent by rail direct to port 
of shipment when orders are received. 
Some stocks are kept on hand, and others 
are collected as soon as a large order is 
received. If orders are received from 
October to January, stocks on hand can 
be supplemented in a short time. Be- 
cause of the low price, the storage “pace 
necessary, and the fact that the drug 
does not improve when stored, it is not 
desirable to maintain large stocks from 
March on. The supply varies with the 
demand in any particular year, but stocks 
are quite plentiful if the orders are re- 
ceived before September. Between 1,000 
and 2,000 tons could be furnished. 

The Indian pharmaceutical industry is 
progressing in its efforts to produce sub- 
stitutes for drugs formerly imported from 
England and other foreign sources. One 
of the substitutes recently discovered is 
nikethamide. Another (sodium _taur- 
glycocholate), a chemical used in bac- 
teriological work, has been manufactured 
by a Calcutta firm. Soapnuts are being 
tried by manufacturing medical-stores 
depots as a substitute for quilla cortex, 
an imported raw material used in the 
manufacture of liquor picis carbonas. 

India now produces more than it im- 
ports, according to press reports. Local 
production is reported to supply 55 per- 
cent of total consumption. 

A number of pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to produce 
ascorbic acid tablets suitable for use by 
the Army. 

A new factory for production of shell 
dressings has been opened. 

Local production of dried blood plasma 
and the question of standardization of 
the many types of surgical instruments 
now in use by civil and military authori- 
ties are being considered. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


@ Canary Istanps.—In 1940, 35 percent 
of the motion-picture films shown were 
of United States origin, 30 percent Span- 
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ish, 20 percent German, and 15 percent 
from other countries. Films from the 
United States are well received and par- 
ticularly so when “dubbed” in Spanish. 
Certain Spanish domestic productions 
and a few Argentine and Mexican pro- 
ductions, in the Spanish language, proved 
successful. In normal] times, 80 percent 
of the motion pictures shown are of 
United States origin, 10 percent Spanish, 
5 percent German, and the remainder 
coming from British, French, and Italian 
studios. 

Films from foreign markets reportedly 
accounted for approximately 70 percent 
and Spanish domestic films for 30 per- 
cent of the box-office receipts for 1940. 

At the end of 1940 there were 20 mo- 
tion-picture theaters, with a total seating 
capacity of 9,700 persons in operation. 
The average weekly attendance is ap- 
proximately 30,000 during the principal 
season. Gross receipts of motion-picture 
theaters during 1940 are estimated at 
1,750,000 pesetas. 


@ Et Satvapor.—HMotion-picture films 
from the United States continued to 
dominate the local market during the 
second quarter of 1941. Mexican produc- 
tions and a few from Argentina and 
France were next in popularity, though 
fewer of the latter have been shown dur- 
ing recent months than formerly. 

Four new motion-picture projectors of 
United States manufacture have recently 
been installed in four of the larger thea- 
ters of the country—two in San Salvador, 
one in Santa Ana, one in Santa Tecla. 

A small theater in the village of Ati- 
quizaya has been closed. 


@ FrRANcE—New regulations affecting 
the showing of United States motion- 
picture films in France have recently been 
passed, according to the French trade 
press. Because of the lack of new film, 
and in order to assure a satisfactory in- 
come to recent and future productions, 
the director of the organization commit- 
tee of the motion-picture industry has 
taken the following measures: 

After September 1, 1941, no film of any 
nationality may be shown in France which 
— first shown in public before October 1, 
1937. 
>— June 1, 1941, in the occupied 
zone and September 1, 1941, in the free zone, 
programs must be made up in the following 
manner: A news reel, a documentary or ani- 
mated cartoons, and a feature film. Adver- 
tising films are not included in this limita- 
tion. 

The responsible director may make ex- 
ceptions in favor of films shown before 
October 1, 1937, if their artistic qualities 
justify such an exception, or in special 
cases may authorize a modification of the 
composition of programs. Documentary, 
cultural, and educational films are not 
subject to the restrictions indicated in 
the first paragraph of this decision. 

These regulations, it is felt, are de- 
signed to favor German film producers at 
the expense of the French and American 
producers. While few films older than 
1937 are shown in the leading theaters 
in the cities, the theaters in smaller 
towns and villages show mostly old ones. 
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It is éstimated that these new regula- 
tions, together with previous ones limit- 
ing the length of feature films, will elim- 
inate 60 to 70 percent of the stock of films 
held for showing in France. German 
film distributors have few, if any, old 
films on hand, as their business in France 
was extremely limited before the war. 

“Dubbing” of the films into French can 
now be done in Marseille. A number of 
films from the United States which had 
recently arrived in France, but had not 
been prepared in a French version at the 
time of the German occupation of Paris, 
will now be “dubbed” and will thus be 
available for showing. 


Naval Stores and 
Gums 


Shellac was imported into the United 
States at a somewhat higher unit value 
during the current year than last year; 
imports of unbleached shellac amounted 
to 13,417,500 pounds, valued at $1,656,100 
during the first 5 months of 1941, com- 
pared with 14,284,800 pounds, valued at 
$1,551,500 during the first 5 months of 
1940. Imports of lac, crude seed, etc., 
were 9,204,600 pounds, valued at $940,900, 
during the 1941 period, compared with 
8,632,800 pounds, valued at $864,100, dur- 
ing the 1940 period. 


@ MeExico.—Production of naval stores 
in the Durango area of Mexico remained 
at about the same level throughout June, 
though heavy rains prevailed almost 
daily from the fifteenth of the month. 


Production of rosin reportedly 
amounted to 80 metric tonsof IK MN& 
W G grades, and approximately 8,000 gal- 
lons of turpentine. Sales of rosin, all 
domestic, are reported to have amounted 
to 60 tons—30 tons (one carload), of 
G H and I grades at 100 pesos the ton, 
and 30 tons of K M and N grades at 140 
pesos a ton. (The average purchasing 
rate of exchange for the month was 4.83 
pesos to $1 United States currency.) 
No sales of turpentine were made during 
June. 


It is estimated that there were 585 
metric tons, principally I KMN& WG 
grades, of rosin and 32,000 gallons of 
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turpentine on hand at the end of the 
month. 


@ UNIon ofr SoutH Arrica—A rebate of 
the whole duty is provided on turpentine 
imported into the Union of South Africa 
for use in the core oil manufacturing in- 
dustry. The United States was the chief 
supplier of turpentine in 1939, sending 
£74,542 of the total imports of £95,325. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Brazit.—Exports of manganese ore 
from Brazil through the port of Rio de 
Janeiro totaled 136,398 long tons in the 
first 5 months of 1941, of which Cia. 
Meridional de Mineracao accounted for 
64,025 tons, A. Thun & Co. Ltd. 34,240, 
Mineracao Geral do Brasil Ltd. 14,400, 
Seligmann & Co. 7,400, and eight other 
concerns amounts less than 3,300 each. 
Shipments during the month of May 
totaled 24,818 tons. 

Stocks of manganese ore in the hands 
of Brazilian shippers at Rio de Janeiro at 
the close of May totaled 108,544 long tons, 
of which 56,333 tons were held by Cia. 
Meridional and 27,156 by A. Thun & Co. 


@ CanapA.—The production of tin on a 
semicommercial basis has been an- 
nounced by the president of the Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co., according 
to the Canadian press. An effective 
process is said to have been developed for 
the treatment of ore previously classed 
as waste. The new process is regarded 
as a significant development in the com- 
pany’s long series of metallurgical and 
industrial achievements. 

The tin concentrates are being turned 
out at the Kimberley plant, which treats 
Sullivan ores. The potential production 
of tin is expected to meet about 10 per- 
cent of Canada’s normal requirements of 
the metal. The tin in more or less raw 
form will be shipped to the new Hamilton 
plant of “Steel of Canada” for manufac- 
ture into tin plate. 


@ CHOSEN.—To coordinate and develop 
the tungsten production of Chosen, ar- 
rangements have been announced for the 
concentration of control of all tungsten 
mines of the peninsula in the hands of 
three principal companies—the Japan 
Mining Co., the Japan High Cycle Heavy 
Industry Co., and the Kobayashi Mining 
Co. The consumption of all domestic 
tungsten will be limited to seven princi- 
pal manufacturing concerns. 

The Kobayashi Mining Co. is report- 
edly exploiting several newly developed 
tungsten deposits and constructing an 
ore-sorting mill at Yotoku in South 
Heian Province. A new tungsten deposit 
is being developed by the Kongo Special 
Mining Co. in the Diamond Mountains 
(Kongo San). 

The discovery of a nickel deposit in a 
gold-silver mine at Shogenri, Kogen 
Province, is reported. The extent of the 
reserves is not known, but it is thought 
that the ore contains from 20 to 30 per- 
cent nickel. 
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@ Inpia— Occurrences of high-grade 
celestite in the region bewteen Karai, 
Nembakkurichi, Sirukanbur, and Ayina- 
puram were revealed recently through an 
investigation conducted by the Geological 
Survey. The reserves are said to be enor- 
mous; in the Trichinopoly district, with- 
in a depth of 100 feet, reserves are esti- 
mated to total 1,000,000 long tons. Be- 
sides the Trichinopoly district, celestite 
is said to occur in Upper Sind (North In- 
dia) as well as in Kohat district of the 
North West Frontier Province (North 
India), but not in commercially impor- 
tant quantities. 

India is said to import annually sev- 
eral tons of celestite from the United 
Kingdom for military purposes and for 
pyrotechnics and medicinal preparations. 

Celestite is a source of strontium sul- 
fate (powdered celestite) and other 
strontium compounds. ‘The = sulfate 
acts as a brightening agent in colored 
paints and as a filler in sealing com- 
pounds for electric batteries, asphaltic 
compositions, rubber, sealing wax, and 
similar products. The compounds are 
used in cathode-ray tubes and other de- 
vices for the emission of electrons, in 
medicinal preparations, in refining beet 
sugar, in pyrotechnics, flares, tracer bul- 
lets, and signals in which the bright crim- 
son imparted by the element to a flame is 
utilized. 

Strontium carbonate is said to be used 
in Germany to produce special high- 
grade alloy steels, and to a limited extent 
in the manufacture of glass, ceramic 
glazes, and enamels. Strontium chloride 
powder is employed in refrigerators work- 
ing on the solid absorption principle. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


@ Brazi_.—A mica splitting and cutting 
industry may be developed in Brazil. G. 
Fiusa & Cia. of Bahia have approached 
American suppliers of machinery with 
this thought in mind. 

Brazilian mica is frequently exported 
to British India in the form of blocks 
and splittings, where it is graded and 
sometimes stamped by skilled, low-priced 
labor, and reexported. 


@ CanapA.—Further development of the 
Canadian gypsum industry has resulted 
in renewed interest in the local manufac- 
ture of tiles, wallboard, blocks, and acous- 
tical plasters. Lack of shipping space 
has seriously curtailed shipments to 
Great Britain, and as a consequence 
financial interests are considering the 
establishment on this side of the Atlantic 
of British industries formerly taking the 
material. The United States and Great 
Britain, particularly the former, hereto- 
fore have consumed most of the Cana- 
dian supply of crude gypsum. 

@ CHosen.—The Government General 
has announced its intention to control 
more closely the increasing domestic con- 
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sumption of graphite for manufacturing 
electrodes and crucibles. A guild system 
is planned to fix consumer quotas and to 
adjust local prices to conform to official 
rates. 


@ Inpra.—Trade in sapphires and emer- 
alds with the United States has increased 
Sharply since the curtailment of ship- 
ments from the European countries. Ex- 
ports of sapphires to the United States 
rose in value from $840 in 1938 to $1,949 
in 1939 and $45,031 in 1940. Emerald 
shipments were nil in 1938 but were val- 
ued at $152 in 1939 and $27,154 in 1940. 
India’s supply of sapphires comes from 
Mogok, from Ceylon, and sometimes from 
Kashmir; the emeralds are imported 
from Ceylon and the Soviet Union. 


@ Unitep Kincpom.—The entire salable 
production of diamonds from the Belgian 
Congo is to be shipped to London for sale 
and distribution, under arrangements re- 
cently concluded. Since the invasion of 
Belgium, no shipments of Congo dia- 
monds have been made to any destina- 
tion, as it was not possible for them to 
be cut in German-occupied Antwerp. 
London diamond circles are said to have 
expressed Satisfaction at the arrange- 
ments now made. It is understood that 
for some time strenuous efforts had been 
made by interests in South Africa to per- 
suade the Belgian Government to ship 
the stones directly to Cape centers for 
sale, cutting, and distribution. 

Under international agreement, the 
sale of all diamonds, except those pro- 
duced in Brazil and British Guiana, is 
centralized through one organization, it 
is pointed out. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


@ ARGENTINA.—The May 1941 market for 
linseed displayed a firm tendency, owing 
to the reluctance of growers to sell their 
present small stocks and the anticipated 
increased demand for linseed oil by bel- 
ligerent countries. ‘Total purchases by 
the Government up to June 1 were 
1,100,000 tons, and only about 227,000 
tons have been exported. 

Sunflower seed has become important 
during the past few years, with produc- 
tion reaching 450,000 tons in 1940, though 
reduced to about 375,000 tons this year 
by heavy rains. The Argentine industry 
is busy extracting the oil which, to a 
large degree, is replacing olive oil for- 
merly imported from Spain and Italy. 


@ CuHinA (MANCcHURIA) .—Little informa- 
tion is available regarding the 1941 soy- 
bean and perilla acreage, although agri- 
cultural authorities predict that the new 
perilla crop will be about 20 percent 
larger than in 1940, on the basis of June 
conditions. A report from North Man- 
churia, dated July 2, indicates that 


weather conditions in that area were 
generally favorable for all crops, but it 
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is believed by the trade that the soybean 
acreage is less than in 1940. In connec- 
tion with the payment of contract 
pounty, reports indicate that contracts 
totaling 323,000 metric tons were already 
concluded by the end of June. 

The soybean monopoly had reportedly 
delivered to Dairen mills by the end of 
June only 388,000 tons of beans notwith- 
standing their contract for delivery of 
600,000 tons by that date. Deliveries 
during June totaled 19,000 tons, or 12,- 
000 tons less than a month ago. June 
Dairen soybean cake production 
amounted to 686,000 pieces of 61 pounds. 

The trade estimates that out of 300,- 
000 tons of soybeans previously reported 
shipped to Germany via Siberia, only 
150,000 tons of beans and 5,000 tons of 
oil were shipped before the outbreak of 
Russo-German hostilities, and that ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons of beans still 
remain unshipped. The press reports 
Dairen stocks at the end of June as fol- 
lows: Beans 37,000 tons, cake 10,000, and 
oil 9,000. 


@ NETHERLANDS INpDIES.—Palm-oil pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1941, on 
the basis of reports from all producing 
estates, was 44,304 metric tons, a 10 per- 
cent decline compared with 49,037 tons 
in the first quarter of 1940. This is a 
lower production than in any first quar- 
ter since 1937—reportedly explained by 
a prolonged drought in 1940, which af- 
fected the oil yield to some extent, and 
the loss of markets which has led most 
producers to process only the higher- 
quality fruits. 

Netherlands Indian exports of palm 
oil during the first quarter of 1941, 
amounting to 41,095 tons, valued at 1,- 
412,000 guilders, decreased 22 percent in 
volume and 60 percent in value com- 
pared with 1940 first-quarter exports of 
52.793 tons, valued at 3,518,000 guilders. 
Details are shown in the following 
tabulation: 


Palm-Oil Exports From the Netherlands 
Indies 





First quarter 1940 First quarter 1941 


Country Net Net 


metric Guilders metric |Guilders 
tons tons 


United States 22,874 (1,521,000 | 20,115 061, 000 
Great Britain 1, 218 SU), O00 1, O05 122, 000 
Great Britain, for 

orders 1. O87 TO, 000 
Canada 1, GOS 79, 000 
Cuba 1, O54 39, 000 
British India 2, 331 87, 000 
China 1, 526 101, 000 1, 597 85, 000 
Japan SOS 19, 000 
Netherlands 16, 065 1, 060, 000 
Netherlands, for 

orders 1, 926 127, 000 
Italy 3, 681 246, 000 
Norway 1, 872 130, 000 
Union of South 


Africa . 1,836) 132, 000 
Singapore MOS 37, 000 
Other countries 173 14, 000 520 20, 000 


Total 52,793 3,518,000 | 41,095 1, 412, 000 





Exports to Continental European coun- 
tries accounted for 23,544 tons valued at 
1,563,000 guilders in the 1940 first quar- 
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ter, but these markets were lost in 1941, 
whereas exports to the rest of the world, 
including the United States, amounted to 
only 29,076 tons valued at 1,941,000 guild- 
ers in the 1940 period, compared with 
40,575 tons valued at 1,392,000 guilders 
this year. 

The United States continued to be the 
leading export market, taking 71 percent 
of total shipments, compared with 43 
percent in the 1940 period. 

At the end of 1940, there was a carry- 
over of palm oil estimated at almost 70,- 
000 tons. No sizable additions were made 
in the 1941 first quarter, as production 
was lower and exports greater than had 
been anticipated. Stocks on hand as of 
April 1, 1941, are estimated at between 
70,000 and 75,000 tons. 

The problem of storing the surplus oil, 
which is not large at present, has been 
successfully solved recently. The large 
producing companies in Sumatra have 
experimented with various types of tanks 
on the estates, and tests have shown that 
wooden tanks, made of local hardwood 
known as Meranti, are the most satisfac- 
tory. At present there is storage space 
for a year’s production, or almost 250,000 
tons, and this can be expanded almost 
indefinitely. 

Palm oil can now be produced in Su- 
natra with a free fatty-acid content of 
between 1 and 1% percent. As this ex- 
tremely low figure (the Sumatra stand- 
ard is 5 percent) for the free fatty-acid 
content is said te increase by only about 
1 percent a year in storage, it can be 
seen that there is no storage problem. 

The principal problem of palm-oil pro- 
ducers during the first quarter of 1941 
was the shipping shortage. It is under- 
stood that arrangements have been made 
for more ample space for second half- 
year shipments and that the greater part 
of Sumatra’s production for 1941 has al- 
ready been contracted for. 


@ PALESTINE.—The production of hard- 
ened vegetable oils for margarine manu- 
facture and the waterproofing of mate- 
rials are included in new lines introduced 
by existing factories in Palestine. 


@ SweEDEN.—To create an additional sup- 
ply of edible fats in Sweden, a concern 
at Karlshamn, owned by the Cooperative 
Union, recently began the production of 
oil from surplus fish, in addition to its 
manufacture of vegetable oils and feed- 
stuffs. A new drying plant has been 
erected, which, when operating at full 
capacity, can handle 20,000 kilograms of 
fish a day, though such large quantities 
have not been available to date. 

The present daily output of oil from 
surplus fish and fish refuse amounts to 
approximately 1,000 kilograms. The bet- 
ter qualities of such oil are stored for 
further processing in the new oil-harden- 
ing plant under erection; inferior quali- 
ties are utilized for technical purposes. 
By hardening the oil, it can be used as 
raw material for the production of mar- 
garine. This method for the production 
of a margarine raw material would not, 
however, be profitable in normal times, 
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but in the present situation, with increas- 


ing fat shortage, it may prove to be of 
value. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


Demand for titanium oxide in foreign 
countries has continued strong, and ex- 
ports of this commodity from the United 
States amounted to 7,504,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $684,000, during the first 5 months 
of 1941, compared with 4,373,000 pounds, 
valued at $390,000, during the first 5 
months of 1940. 

This important pigment has a wide dis- 
tribution, but Canada, the United King- 
dom, Argentina, and Brazil are the largest 
markets. Statistics are not available 
showing the exports for the entire 5 
months, but during the first 3 months 
of 1941 exports to Canada reached 
3,000,000 pounds, valued at $262,500; to 
Argentina, 168,200 pounds, valued at 
$29,800; and to Brazil, 150,000 pounds, 
valued at $18,000. 


@ AUSTRALIA.—Value of output of prod- 
ucts made by Australian firms engaged 
in the manufacture of white lead, paints, 
and varnish reached £4,304,000 in the 
fiscal year 1939-40, compared with £3,- 
905,000 in 1938-39 and £3,126,000 in 
1935-36. Ten years ago, in 1929-30, the 
value of output was £2,315,000. During 
the 10-year period, the number of fac- 
tories has increased from 68 in 1929-30 
to 83 in 1935-36 and 105 in 1939-40. The 
number of persons employed has likewise 
expanded greatly, from 1,420 in 1929-30 
to 2,367 in 1939-40. Value of materials 
used amounted to £1,255000 in 1929-30 
and to £2,719,000 in 1939-40. 

The greatest part of the output oc- 
curred in the State of New South Wales, 
which accounted for a value of £3,415,557 
in 1939-40; Victoria was second with 
£566,192, and South Australia third with 
$242 969. 

Commodities made included the usual 
types of paints, cold-water and ready- 
mixed paints, kalsomine, lacquers, enam- 
els, varnishes, pigments, and specialty 
products. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


@ Cusa—There is little demand in Cuba 
for wall paper, and only rarely is it used 
in homes or other buildings. Reasons for 
this are various, including the long- 
standing local custom of painting wails 
with kalsomine or oil paint and the fact 
that, because of the semitropica! climate, 
ceilings in Cuban homes and other build- 
ings are very high—varying from 12 te 
18 feet and creating great expanses ef 
wall space. The cost of papering would 
be somewhat high. 
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Small quantities of wall paper are im- 
ported from time to time, but the limita- 
tions of the market for such paper in 
Cuba may be judged from the fact that 
total yearly imports from all sources 
amount to only several hundred dollars, 
mostly from the United States. American 
foreign-trade statistics show that exports 
of wall paper to Cuba in 1940 totaled 797 
rolls, valued at $550. 


@ Inp1a.—Paper mills operated at high 
pressure during practically the entire 
second half of 1940, reaching new peaks 
in production levels with each succeeding 
month. There was a slight recession in 
the rate of production during the first 
quarter of 1941, compared with the 
fourth quarter of 1940, but the 1941 quar- 
ter witnessed a production substantialiy 
above that of the corresponding period 
of the preceding year and was almost 50 
percent above the first quarter of 1939. 

Apparently the high rate of produc- 
tion resulted in some accumulation of 
stocks, possibly occasioned by the fact 
that prices of Indian-made papers gen- 
erally have advanced from 40 to 50 per- 
cent since the beginning of the war. 
Perhaps with a view of alleviating this 
situation, the Government of India is 
understood to have agreed to permit the 
exportation of a limited quantity of 
printing and writing papers produced by 
Indian mills. 

Approximately 280,000 pounds of kraft 
paper from the United States, valued at 
almost $21,000, are understood to have 
been imported into Calcutta during the 
first 3 months of the year, and, re- 
portedly, kraft paper arrived from 
Canada. The demand for imported kraft 
paper has not, however, been particu- 
larly keen, because of the high prices 
quoted and the fact that two Indian mills 
produce a quality of kraft said to com- 
pare very favorably with imported 
products. 

Arrivals of newsprint from abroad at 
Calcutta aggregated 1,375 long tons dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of which was from 
Canada and the remainder from the 
United States. The value of these ship- 
ments totaled about $137,000, United 
States currency. Large orders are re- 
ported to have been placed abroad toward 
the end of the quarter in consequence 
of rumors of impending import restric- 
tions. Restrictions actually were im- 
posed, effective with shipments made on 
and after April 12, but their purpose was 
to provide merely an interim arrange- 
ment. It is understood that the Gov- 
ernment’s intention is to replace the 
present arrangement with a plan in 
which the criterion will be actual require- 
ments and not past importations. 

Imports of strawboard into India have 
averaged about 15,000 long tons annually, 
valued at perhaps $450,000, United States 
currency, in recent years. Imports of 
other kinds of cardboard, pasteboard, 
millboard, and manufactures thereof, 
have had an average annual value of ap- 
proximately $900,000 (United States). 
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PETROLEUM TRADE OF THE 
CARIBBEAN REALIGNED 


Following conferences with the 
various oil companies engaged in 
the Caribbean trade, the United 
States Petroleum Coordinator re- 
cently recommended that the vari- 
ous American companies engaged 
in that trade discontinue all move- 
ments by tanker from any point in 
the continental United States to all 
islands in the Caribbean area ex- 
cept Cuba, and that these islands 
be supplied from Aruba and Cu- 
racao. 

Nineteen days are ordinarily re- 
quired for tankers to carry petro- 
leum products from Gulf ports to 
most of the Caribbean Islands, and 
return. The round trip from 
Aruba and Curacao to Puerto Rico 
approximates 8.6 days. The coor- 
dinator’s recommendation will per- 
mit the supplying of the various 
islands with a full quota of petro- 
leum products with less than half 
the tanker space previously re- 
quired. 

The recommendation was based 
upon the necessity “to take all pos- 
sible steps during the _ existing 


emergency that will conserve 
tanker space.” 
The companies have indicated 


they will rearrange tankers accord- 
ingly. 

It was also recommended that the 
companies arrange for the ex- 
change or loan of products among 
themselves whenever it will facili- 
tate the reduction in tanker ton- 
nage required. 











Except in the case of strawboard, in 
which Japanese manufacturers appear to 
have obtained more than half of the 
trade, these products have come almost 
exclusively from European countries and 
the United Kingdom. American boards 
and manufactures thereof have seldom 
been imported—evidently because of their 
inability to compete in price. When 
European sources of supply became 
closed, there arose a greater demand for 
such materials from North America. It 
is estimated that imports of cardboard 
and boxboard from the United States 
into Calcutta alone amounted to 1,084 
long tons during the first quarter of 
1941. 

The annual consumption of old and 
overissue newspapers in Calcutta and 
surrounding territory is estimated at 
about 70,000 bales of 560 pounds each. 
Consumer demand for such stock was 
lessened during the first quarter of 1941 
in consequence of higher prices prevail- 
ing. Existing stocks are regarded as 
being moderate, and it is anticipated that 
prices will advance further in the near 
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future. Prices early in June averaged 
about $22.50, United States currency, per 
bale. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


@ CanaDA.—The use of gasoline and oil 
throughout Canada is materially re- 
stricted by order of the Federal Oil Con- 
troller, which prohibits the sale, delivery, 
or distribution of gasoline and oil to mo- 
torists from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. weekdays, 
and all of Sunday. The price of gasoline 
has been increased 1 cent per gallon, 
effective July 16. The sale of gasoline 
will be placed on a cash-and-carry basis, 
and all credit cards will be suspended. 
All motor vehicles operating under pri- 
vate license must purchase their supplies 
from a dealer licensed to retail. These 
regulations were expected to become 
effective on July 18. It is said that the 
rationing of gasoline and oil will not be 
necessary if present regulations prove 
effective. 


Regulation of hours of sale and increase 
in price of gasoline will apply to all 
American motoring tourists as well as to 
Canadian residents, although tourists 
will be able to obtain sufficient gasoline 
for motoring from place to place. 

Owing to reduced stocks of petroleum 
products, various means of conserving 
gasoline and reducing ordinary motor 
operations have been suggested by the 
Controller, who points out that this cur- 
tailment must be carried out in British 
Columbia and the Prairie Provinces, as 
well as in eastern Canada. Although 
production of crude petroleum in the 
Prairie Provinces this year, especially in 
Alberta, is expected to be 900,000 bar- 
rels greater than in the same period of 
1940, as a result of improved methods of 
operation, the supply will not be sufficient 
for the western market by at least 2,000,- 
000 barrels. The western market was 
formerly partly supplied with gasoline 
and other products refined in the East 
and shipped via the Lakes by tanker; but 
the scarcity in the East will preclude this 
oractice. 

Canada ranks fifth among all countries 
in oil consumption, but fifteenth in pro- 
duction; the Dominion produces less 
than 15 percent of its consumption. 


@ NEWFOUNDLAND.—Petroleum products, 
the strategic value of which cannot be 
overemphasized, are prominent in the 
generally intensified effort to increase 
imports of war materials into Newfound- 
land. Although there is no production 
of petroleum and no refining of petroleum 
products on the island, consumption of 








these products during the first quarter | 
of 1941 was heavy. Stocks have increased 


considerably since the outbreak of war, 
the largest quantity being kept in St. 
John’s. This is especially true of heavy 
oils, such as Diesel and bunker oils. 


Large quantities of gasoline are also 
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maintained, as increased aviation activ- 
ity has brought about a material advance 
jn consumption. 

The bulk of the petroleum products 
imported into Newfoundland during the 
first quarter of 1941 was shipped from 
Canada and the United States, but a 
small quantity came from other coun- 
tries. As in the past, arrivals of crude 
petroleum and fuel oil from Canada ex- 
ceeded those from the United States. 
Petroleum imports from the United 
Kingdom have ceased entirely. A 
marked decrease was noted in gasoline 
arrivals of all kinds, and a steady de- 
cline in imports from the United States. 
No further distinctive trends are ob- 
served at this time; however, importa- 
tion of petroleum products is expected to 
retain its present vital importance. 


Railway 
Equipment 


Exports of railway equipment 
amounted in value to $2,356,314 during 
May, the highest monthly total in 2 years. 
Shipments included 68 locomotives val- 
ued at $1,188,619 compared with 31 valued 
at $558,372 during the preceding month. 
This total also represented the peak 
movement of the last 2 years. A total of 
363 freight cars valued at $763,064 were 
exported in May, compared with 188 units 
valued at $258,349 during the previous 
month. Miscellaneous railway equip- 
ment items exported were valued at $176,- 
178 as compared with $56,827 in April. 


@ Cu1nA—The Hainking Traffic Co. 
plans expanding its capital to 10,000,000 
yuan (about $2,343,000) for construction 
of a 146 kilometer (9 mile) street-car 
system which is expected to be completed 
in October. 


@ TurKeY.—Imports of railway cars, lo- 
comotives, tenders, and rails from Ger- 
many were valued at 1,247,049 Turkish 
pounds (approximately $935,285) during 
the period December 1940 to March 1941 
inclusive. 

Rolling stock of the four Turkish rail- 
roads in Palestine and Trans-Jordan con- 
sisted of 131 locomotives (including 32 
unserviceable), 98 passenger cars, 2,358 
freight cars, and 308 service cars, on 
March 31, 1939. 


Rubber and 
Products 


@ Brazit.—The rubber market at Para 
during June 1941 was slow at the be- 
ginning of the month, and there was 
practically no movement at the end of 
the month. 

Upriver fine crude rubber, in uncut 
balls, delivered at Para, at the begin- 
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FepERAL Loan AGENCY 
Names Far_ EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Dr. Henry F. Grady, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of State and 
now President, American President 
Lines, has been designated a spe- 
cial representative of the Federal 
Loan Agency, to act for Metals 
Reserve Co., Rubber Reserve Co., 
Defense Supplies Corporation, and 
Federal Loan Agency in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Netherlands East 
Indies, China, Burma, and Brit- 
ish Mal'aya, in connection with the 
production and movement of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. 











ning of June was approximately $US0.55 
per kilogram. The price fell to approxi- 
mately $0.45, at the middle of the 
month, and closed on the last day of the 
month at the nominal price of approxi- 
mately $0.40, with no buyers or sellers 
in the market. 

The current depression in the rubber 
market in the Amazon Valley results, 
according to leading exporters, from the 
Brazilian decree-law of June 20, 1941, 
which provides that: (1) Brazilian man- 
ufacturers shall have preference of pur- 
chase of Brazilian crude rubber; (2) 
production and prices shall be under 
the control of the Brazilian Government. 

Exports of rubber of all grades from 
the ports of Para and Manaos during 
June 1941 were destined as follows (in 
metric tons): United States, 162; Europe 
(Italy), 200; Argentina, 479; southern 
Brazil, 414; total, 1,255. There were no 
sales stocks of rubber on hand at the 
end of June 1941 in either Para or 
Manaos. 


@ CreyYLon.—The International Rubber 
Regulation Committee has fixed Ceylon’s 
rubber quota for the third quarter of 
1941 at 100 percent. This is the first 
time since the introduction of the re- 
striction scheme that the rubber quota 
has been fixed at 100 percent for three 
consecutive quarters. 


@ Mexico.—lImports of crude rubber 
during March 1941 amounted to 878,604 
kilograms valued at 1,808,132 pesos, com- 
pared with 160,092 kilograms valued at 
414,357 pesos during February. Latex 
imported during March totaled 2,473 
kilograms with a valuation of 4,814 
pesos. All of the crude rubber and latex 
was from the United States. There were 
no Mexican imports of crude rubber or 
latex during April 1941. 


@ THAILAND.—Imports of tires during the 
last quarter of 1940 were valued at ap- 
proximately $US162,511, or about 260 
percent more than the $48,123 for the 
corresponding quarter of 1939. Of these 
imports, American tires were valued at 
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about $12,803 (8 percent of the total), 
compared with $6,798 (about 14 percent 
of the total) for the 1939 quarter. 


Imports of inner tubes during the last 
cuarter of 1940 were valued at about $11,- 
528, an increase of approximately 52 per- 
cent over the $8,063 for the last quarter 
of 1939. Imports of American tubes 
amounted to about $1,470, or 13 percent 
of the total and 152 percent more than 
$620 for the like period of 1939. 


@ Union or Soutu Arrica—An order 
published in the Southern Rhodesia Gov- 
ernment Gazette of May 30 prohibits the 
sale of motor vehicle tires and tubes at 
prices above those scheduled in the or- 
der, which covers all types of tires and 
tubes usually sold on the Rhodesian mar- 
ket; lists principal suppliers and manu- 
facturers and types produced or sold by 
each; and the maximum price to be 
charged for each size and quality. 


The principal firms listed have manu- 
facturing facilities in the Union of South 
Africa, although at least two prominent 
firms importing from overseas are in- 
cluded in the group. The prices given 
for the various sizes or qualities are es- 
sentially the same. 


Shipbuilding 


@ Inp1a.—The foundation stone of the 
first modern shipbuilding yard in India 
was laid on June 21. The yard is ex- 
pected, when fully developed, to turn out 
16 vessels annually. It is stated that the 
first ships will be launched before the end 
of 1942. The yard is being constructed 
on a 55-acre site near the harbor of 
Vizagapatam, which is considered the 
most suitable for the venture because it 
has the requisite depth of water for the 
wharfs, an adequate supply of fresh wa- 
ter and of labor, and road and rail facili- 
ties. 


@ SwepEN—The Kockum shipbuilding 
yard at Malmo has completed a unique 
ship construction. In December 1939 
the tank motorvessel Algol struck a mine 
outside Falsterbo, the southernmost point 
of Sweden, was cut in two pieces, and 
sank. In September 1940 one of the 
halves was salvaged and brought to the 
Kockum yard, and in October of the same 
year the other half was salvaged. The 
two halves were rebuilt, a new middle 
part was constructed, and the MAN 
Diesel motor, though it had been in the 
water more than 10 months, was installed 
after overhauling. The motor had not 
been damaged by the explosion or during 
the long period it remained under water. 
The new vessel, known as the Soya VII, 
has a deadweight tonnage of 1,220. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


@ BeELtcisan Conco.—In September and 
October of 1940 the United States pur- 
chased the total amount of geranium oil 
on hand, some 350 kilograms—thereby 
restoring Belgian Congo geranium culti- 
vation, which was abruptly reduced fol- 
lowing the blockade of Belgium during 
the middle of 1940. Prior to that time 
Belgium was the only consumer of the 
production of geranium oil, though much 
of it had been reexported to Germany. 
The Colony is expected to produce about 
3,000 kilograms of this oil in 1941 and 
about 4,000 in 1942. 

Geranium cultivation dates from 1934, 
but production of the essential oil began 
to be important only in 1937, remaining 
more or less stable until the middle of 
1940. 


@ Ecypt—In determining the possibil- 
ities for obtaining future supplies of 
aromatic plants from virgin fields, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has learned that the following are 
grown in Egypt; eucalyptus, cassia (mi- 
mosa), jasmine, geranium, rosemary, aro- 
matic seeds (cumin, anise, fennel, cori- 
ander), citrus, bergamot, and Mentha 
sylvestris and Mentha pulegium, both of 
which grow wild. 


@ Inpi1a—Recent progress made by the 
Indian soap and essential-oil industries, 
according to a press release issued by the 
Government of India, has reduced India’s 
dependence on foreign supplies by 87.5 
percent since 1923-24. Over 1,000 soap 
factories are turning out more than 
75,000 tons of soap of all kinds, valued 
at over 30,000,000 rupees annually. 

Better soap plants are being con- 
structed, and the manufacture of acces- 
sories, such as dies for stamping soaps, 
has been undertaken. A few workshops 
in South India specialize in the produc- 
tion of soap machinery (for soap milling 
and other operations) that can stand 
comparison with foreign makes, both as 
to price and quality of design and work- 
manship. This development has given 
stimulus to a number of other indus- 
tries—oilseed crushing, manufacture of 
paper and pasteboard for wrappers, car- 
tons, boxes, etc., the printing trade, 
chemicals and essential oils, the timber 
trade and sawing industry. 

Recent scientific research in India has 
now opened up new fields of development. 
Transparent soaps have been manufac- 
tured by cold and semiboiled processes 
under the direction of the Department of 
Industries, Madras, while the H. B. Tech- 
nological Institute, Cawnpore, has made 
a critical study of the sweating of soaps— 
one of the problems with which the in- 
dustry is faced in India. 

Washing soaps have been ~--de from a 
compounded oil stock Cozxmu:sting of 


Mahua, Poland, and Kranja oils in the 
Department of the Director of Develop- 
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ment, Cuttack. Experiments have been 
completed in the Punjab on recovering 
soda ash and caustic soda, used in the 
manufacture of soap, from the earths 
known as “reh.” Particularly useful in 
the last war were the reh deposits of the 
United Provinces. 

As a result of research carried out for- 
merly at Lahore, it has been possible for 
at least two factories in the Punjab to 
manufacture lemon and orange-peel oil, 
and a good industry has already come 
into being. Saponine from soap-nut has 
been extracted economically by the In- 
dustrial Research Laboratories under the 
Director of Industries, Punjab. Re- 
searches have been completed on lemon 
grass oil at the University of Travancore 
and on using Mahua oil for making soaps 
at H. B. Technological Institute. 


@ Panama.—Imports of facial and laun- 
dry soaps into the Republic of Panama 
during the calendar year 1939 amounted 
to $126,797. Chief supplier was the 
United States, which accounted for a 
total of $104,404, or 82 percent of all such 
imports. The United Kingdom was Ssec- 
ond in importance, but its share was only 
15 percent of the total. 

Ordinary toilet soap, perfumed or not, 
was the largest class—the value of $77,- 
478 representing 61 percent of all kinds 
of scans imported. Second in value was 
ordinary laundry soap in bars, powder, 
liquid, or any other form, with a valua- 
tion of $17,628. 


Special Products 


@ Inp1a.—A container made of canvas 
and plastic compositions and designed 
specifically for dropping fuel and water 
supplies from airplanes, with or without 
the aid of parachutes, is reported to have 
been developed in India. It has been 
dropped from heights of 70 to 100 feet, 
and has satisfactorily withstood the im- 
pact of the fall. Containers of 2-gallon 
size have remained intact on being 
thrown from the roofs of two-story 
buildings. The Army headquarters is 
making further tests by dropping the 
container from low-flying airplanes. 

The device has the necessary resilience 
and is petrol and oil proof. Apart from 
its enormous advantage in wartime, it 
can also be used for paints, oils, and 
other liquids after the war. It is lighter 
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and less liable to damage by impact than 
a tin can. 


a 

@ JaAPAN.—A new item appearing in 
Japan’s export trade with the United 
States is cuttlefish bones, which were 
formerly purchased from Italy. The 
bones are packed in cardboard cartons 
weighing 25 pounds and containing about 
1,000 pieces from 2% to 8 inches long, 
Wooden cases for export contain six such 
cartons. 


@ Mexico—Some interest has been 
manifested in the Monterrey district in 
American-made umbrellas. Manufac- 
turers in Mexico City have been the ex- 
clusive source of supply, but in recent 
months prices of the domestic product 
have advanced considerably, probably 
owing to difficulty in obtaining frames 
and handles. It is possible that at pres- 
ent prices American umbrellas may be 
able to compete with those manufac- 
tured in Mexico. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Arrivals of cot- 
ton piece goods during June totaled 12,- 
118,000 square meters, against 13,403,000 
in the preceding month. Of the June 
arrivals, the United States supplied 
6,787,000 meters; Japan, 2,017,000 meters; 
2,626,000 meters came from China; and 
of the remaining 688,000 meters, 605,000 
were credited to Hong Kong. Receipts 
from the United States during June in- 
cluded 510,000 square meters of embroi- 
dery cloth, against 769,000 meters in May 
and 604,000 meters in April. (Square me- 
ter equals 1.196 square yards.) 

There was substantial recession in both 
wholesale and retail sales of cotton cloth 
during June, owing largely to seasonal 
influences, but indent business was good. 
Heavy orders were placed in the United 
States for all varieties of cotton goods on 
which prices are competitive. Bleached 
and grey sheetings were an outstanding 
exception. Such goods have been coming 
almost entirely from Japan and China at 
prices about 50 percent lower than those 
prevailing for these products from the 
United States. 

At the close of June, loca] stocks were 
reported to be heavy, but with the ex- 
ception of Army twills, no serious over- 
stocking is believed to exist. However, 
heavy orders placed during June may 
occasion a seriously overstocked position 
later in the year. Local prices continued 
to move slightly upward during June. 

Arrivals of rayon piece goods during 
June totaled 1,495,000 square meters, of 
which the United States supplied 
1,446,000, Japan 41,000, and other sources 
8,000. Sales of rayon textiles were un- 
satisfactory during June and local prices 
receded slightly. Indent business was 
active, however, in anticipation of fur- 
ther increases in rayon prices in the 
United States. 
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Cotton and Products 


@ Brazit.—Cotton textiles of Brazilian 
manufacture have in recent months been 
sold in export markets where hitherto 
they had been unknown. That country’s 
exports of cotton textiles in 1940 were 
approximately double both in quantity 
and value those of 1939. 


@ Canapda.—The cotton spinning indus- 
try is reported to be operating at near 
capacity with orders booked to cover pro- 
duction for a period of 4 to 5 months. 
Yarn orders are being accepted for only 
limited quantities for delivery in the last 
quarter of this year, but no forward 
pockings for early 1942 deliveries are 
being accepted. 

Cotton yarn consumption has been 
greater during the past few months than 
in any previous similar period. Demand 
has been heavy from both weavers and 
knitters. Although May and June cus- 
tomarily are months of lessened opera- 
tion for knitting mills, most mills have 
been operating at near peak capacity. 


@ Mozamsique.— The current cotton 
crop is estimated at 10,000 to 11,000 
metric tons (about 45.000 bales). Ex- 
ports of raw cotton in 1940, all of which 
went to Portugal, amounted to 22,800 
bales. Domestic consumption of raw cot- 
ton is small, its principal use being in 
the manufacture of mattresses. 


@ Spain.—Arrivals of foreign cotton dur- 
ing the first half of 1941 are estimated 
to have aggregated 34,000 metric tons, of 
which Brazil supplied almost 52 percent, 
and Argentina slightly above 43 percent. 
Further substantial arrivals of Argentine 
cotton were scheduled for early July. 
The distribution of this cotton, it is ex- 
pected, will permit Spanish mills to oper- 
ate on a 3-day-a-week basis, or possibly 
at an even higher rate of activity until 
the close of the summer. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Canapa.—Consumption of standard 
qualities of rayon yarns during the first 
5 months of 1941 was greater than do- 
mestic production plus imports but the 
stock position has not as yet become 
acute. However, it is expected that if 
this situation continues, it will become 
necessary to ration supplies. Hosiery 
mills are reported to be finding that sup- 
plies of viscose and cuprammonium proc- 
ess hosiery yarns are insufficient to 
cover their requirements. 


It is reported that the monthly aver- 
age consumption of nylon yarns for 
hosiery, all of which came from the 
United States, has totaled 6,500 pounds. 
It is believed locally that the cost of 
nylon yarn will be reduced when the 
plant now under construction at Kings- 
ton, Ontario, begins production about 
December 1941. 
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Wool and Products 


@ ARGENTINA—The wool market con 
tinued firm during June, but stocks were 
depleted, particularly for fine wools, for 
which there have been keen demand 
from the local wool manufacturing in- 
dustry. Wools suitable for carpet manu- 
facture were purchased in substantial 
quantities for shipment to the United 
States. 


Exports during the month totaled 42,- 
015 bales, of which 40,339 were shipped 
to the United States, 1,054 to Japan, and 
353 to Mexico. Exports from October 1, 
1940, the beginning of the current wool 
season, to June 30, 1941, aggregated 375,- 
243 bales, of which 321,839, or almost 86 
percent, were taken by the United States. 
Japan was the second most important 
destination for Argentine wool during 
this period, having taken 26,548 bales, or 
roughly 7 percent of the total. 


Reports by the Argentina Bureau of 
Statistics place the greasy wool equiva- 
lent of exports, from October 1 to June 
30, 1941, at 178,238 metric tons, of which 
129,326 tons consisted of wool shipped in 
greasy condition. Of this latter amount, 
“fine” and “fine crossbred’”’ accounted for 
49,604 tons, medium and low grades 69,- 
881 tons, and “criolla” 9,841 tons. 


The Argentina Bureau of Sheep and 
Wools report commercial stocks of wool 
on June 1 as totaling 58,304 metric tons, 
a decline of 7,973 tons from the May 1 
total. 


Commercial stocks on June 1, 1941, 
were as follows: 


Commercial Stocks of Wool in Argentina, 
June 1, 1941 





{In metric tons] 
Type wool | Greasy | Scoured | Pulled 
: 

Fine 4, 945 | 1, 067 | 46 
Fine crossbred 12, 402 1, 108 206 
Medium crossbred 1,929 | 558 145 
Low crossbred } 4, 360 | 239 | 570 
Lambs wool 1, 783 | 59 | 109 
Second clip 16, 964 1, 545 371 
*Criolla”’ 783 21 16 
**Mestiza”’ 228 | 8 2 
Belly wool 6, 473 684 494 
Others 939 | 250 

Totals ! 50, 806 15, 539 1, 959 





' Includes 5,581 metric tons of greasy wool and 1,623 
tons of scoured wool sold to foreign countries and held 
for their account. 
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@ BritisH Inp1a—Shipments of Indian 
and Afghan wool to the United States 
were in rather small volume during May 
1941, when only 1,153 bales of Indian 
wool, weighing 411,724 pounds, net, were 
cleared for the United States through the 
ports of Karachi and Bombay. During 
the month 147 bales of Afghan wool des- 
tined for the United States were shipped 
from Karachi. 


Since June 1940, when direct exports 
of Afghan wool through Karachi began, 
11,703 bales of such wool, weighing 3,814,- 
198 pounds, net, had been exported to the 
United States from Karachi by the close 
of May 1941. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


@ Brazit.—Efforts to cultivate Indian 
jute in Brazil are reported to have been 
successful in the Amazon Valley. 

If reports are accurate, it will mean 
that Brazil may now have an opportunity 
to produce an item which it formerly had 
to import in large quantities and one for 
which there is a constant demand in 
other Latin American Republics and in 
the United States. 


As early as 1930, Brazilian coffee in- 
terests, because of the rising price of 
Indian jute, began to consider the possi- 
bilities of growing the fiber locally and 
a representative was sent to India to 
study all phases of the industry. Subse- 
quently, several tons of jute seed were 
sent from India to Sao Paulo and planted 
along the Parana River, but results were 
unsatisfactory and the enterprise was 
abandoned, During this same period a 
colony of Japanese located at Parintins 
in the State of Amazonas also were ex- 
perimenting with jute cultivation. Their 
first plantings, like those in the Parana 
River valley, failed, but they persisted 
and in 1935 Indian jute was reported as 
successfully acclimatized. Approxi- 
mately 350 tons of jute were produced in 
the State of Amazonas in 1940 and it is 
estimated that production during the cur- 
rent year will be more than three times 
that figure. 


Local authorities maintain that the 
vast plain extending on both sides of the 
Amazon River in the State of Amazonas, 
which is irrigated by numerous streams 
and periodically flooded by heavy rains, 
should lend itself admirably to the culti- 
vation of jute. The growing of jute, they 
point out, requires little preparation, and 
a crop, with efficient labor, can be har- 
vested within a period of 12 months. 
They admit, however, that marketing of 
the crop is likely to be handicapped by 
high freight charges; because of the space 
required by jute bales on river steamers. 
Beginning with the current year, the 
State Government of Amazonas has or- 
dered that a stipulated proportion of the 
annual crop be harvested for seed and 
any local farmer who is interested in 
growing the fiber can obtain seed without 
cost. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


@ BeEtcian Conco.—In September and 
October of 1940 the United States pur- 
chased the total amount of geranium oil 
on hand, some 350 kilograms—thereby 
restoring Belgian Congo geranium culti- 
vation, which was abruptly reduced fol- 
lowing the blockade of Belgium during 
the middle of 1940. Prior to that time 
Belgium was the only consumer of the 
production of geranium oil, though much 
of it had been reexported to Germany. 
The Colony is expected to produce about 
3,000 kilograms of this oil in 1941 and 
about 4,000 in 1942. 

Geranium cultivation dates from 1934, 
but production of the essential oil began 
to be important only in 1937, remaining 
more or less stable until the middle of 
1940. 


@ Ecypt.—In determining the possibil- 
ities for obtaining future supplies of 
aromatic plants from virgin fields, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has learned that the following are 
grown in Egypt; eucalyptus, cassia (mi- 
mosa), jasmine, geranium, rosemary, aro- 
matic seeds (cumin, anise, fennel, cori- 
ander), citrus, bergamot, and Mentha 
sylvestris and Mentha pulegium, both of 
which grow wild. 


@ Inp1a.—Recent progress made by the 
Indian soap and essential-oil industries, 
according to a press release issued by the 
Government of India, has reduced India’s 
dependence on foreign supplies by 87.5 
percent since 1923-24. Over 1,000 soap 
factories are turning out more than 
75,000 tons of soap of all kinds, valued 
at over 30,000,000 rupees annually. 

Better soap plants are being con- 
structed, and the manufacture of acces- 
sories, such as dies for stamping soaps, 
has been undertaken. A few workshops 
in South India specialize in the produc- 
tion of soap machinery (for soap milling 
and other operations) that can stand 
comparison with foreign makes, both as 
to price and quality of design and work- 
manship. This development has given 
stimulus to a number of other indus- 
tries—oilseed crushing, manufacture of 
paper and pasteboard for wrappers, car- 
tons, boxes, etc., the printing trade, 
chemicals and essential oils, the timber 
trade and sawing industry. 

Recent scientific research in India has 
now opened up new fields of development. 
Transparent soaps have been manufac- 
tured by cold and semiboiled processes 
under the direction of the Department of 
Industries, Madras, while the H. B. Tech- 
nological Institute, Cawnpore, has made 
a critical study of the sweating of soaps— 
one of the problems with which the in- 
dustry is faced in India. 

Washing soaps have been ~--de from a 
compounded oil stock cCozm=sting of 
Mahua, Poland, and Kranja oils in the 
Department of the Director of Develop- 
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ment, Cuttack. Experiments have been 
completed in the Punjab on recovering 
soda ash and caustic soda, used in the 
manufacture of soap, from the earths 
known as “reh.” Particularly useful in 
the last war were the reh deposits of the 
United Provinces. 

As a result of research carried out for- 
merly at Lahore, it has been possible for 
at least two factories in the Punjab to 
manufacture lemon and orange-pee!l oil, 
and a good industry has already come 
into being. Saponine from soOap-nut has 
been extracted economically by the In- 
dustrial Research Laboratories under the 
Director of Industries, Punjab. Re- 
searches have been completed on lemon 
grass oil at the University of Travancore 
and on using Mahua oil for making soaps 
at H. B. Technological Institute. 


@ Panama.—Imports of facial and laun- 
dry soaps into the Republic of Panama 
during the calendar year 1939 amounted 
to $126,797. Chief supplier was the 
United States, which accounted for a 
total of $104,404, or 82 percent of all such 
imports. The United Kingdom was sec- 
ond in importance, but its share was only 
15 percent of the total. 

Ordinary toilet soap, perfumed or not, 
was the largest class—the value of $77,- 
478 representing 61 percent of all kinds 
of scayps imported. Second in value was 
ordinary laundry soap in bars, powder, 
liquid, or any other form, with a valua- 
tion of $17,628. 


Special Products 


@ Inp1a.—A container made of canvas 
and plastic compositions and designed 
specifically for dropping fuel and water 
supplies from airplanes, with or without 
the aid of parachutes, is reported to have 
been developed in India. It has been 
dropped from heights of 70 to 100 feet, 
and has satisfactorily withstood the im- 
pact of the fall. Containers of 2-gallon 
size have remained intact on being 
thrown from the roofs of two-story 
buildings. The Army headquarters is 
making further tests by dropping the 
container from low-flying airplanes. 

The device has the necessary resilience 
and is petrol and oil proof. Apart from 
its enormous advantage in wartime, it 
can also be used for paints, oils, and 
other liquids after the war. It is lighter 
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and less liable to damage by impact than 
a tin can. 


@ JapAN—A new item appearing in 
Japan’s export trade with the United 
States is cuttlefish bones, which were 
formerly purchased from Italy. The 
bones are packed in cardboard cartons 
weighing 25 pounds and containing about 
1,000 pieces from 2% to 8 inches long, 
Wooden cases for export contain six such 
cartons. 


@ Mexico—Some interest has been 
manifested in the Monterrey district in 
American-made umbrellas. Manufac- 
turers in Mexico City have been the ex- 
clusive source of supply, but in recent 
months prices of the domestic product 
have advanced considerably, probably 
owing to difficulty in obtaining frames 
and handles. It is possible that at pres- 
ent prices American umbrellas may be 
able to compete with those manufac- 
tured in Mexico. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Arrivals of cot- 
ton piece goods during June totaled 12,- 
118,000 square meters, against 13,403,000 
in the preceding month. Of the June 
arrivals, the United States supplied 
6,787,000 meters; Japan, 2,017,000 meters; 
2,626,000 meters came from China; and 
of the remaining 688,000 meters, 605,000 
were credited to Hong Kong. Receipts 
from the United States during June in- 
cluded 510,000 square meters of embroi- 
dery cloth, against 769,000 meters in May 
and 604,000 meters in April. (Square me- 
ter equals 1.196 square yards.) 

There was substantial recession in both 
wholesale and retail sales of cotton cloth 
during June, owing largely to seasonal 
influences, but indent business was good. 
Heavy orders were placed in the United 
States for all varieties of cotton goods on 
which prices are competitive. Bleached 
and grey sheetings were an outstanding 
exception. Such goods have been coming 
almost entirely from Japan and China at 
prices about 50 percent lower than those 
prevailing for these products from the 
United States. 

At the close of June, loca] stocks were 
reported to be heavy, but with the ex- 
ception of Army twills, no serious over- 
stocking is believed to exist. However, 
heavy orders placed during June may 
occasion a seriously overstocked position 
later in the year. Local prices continued 
to move slightly upward during June. 

Arrivals of rayon piece goods during 
June totaled 1,495,000 square meters, of 
which the United States supplied 
1,446,000, Japan 41,000, and other sources 
8.000. Sales of rayon textiles were un- 
satisfactory during June and local prices 
receded slightly. Indent business was 
active, however, in anticipation of fur- 
ther increases in rayon prices in the 
United States. 
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Cotton and Products 


@ Brazit.—Cotton textiles of Brazilian 
manufacture have in recent months been 
sold in export markets where hitherto 
they had been unknown. That country’s 
exports of cotton textiles in 1940 were 
approximately double both in quantity 
and value those of 1939. 


@ Canapa.—The cotton spinning indus- 
try is reported to be operating at near 
capacity with orders booked to cover pro- 
duction for a period of 4 to 5 months. 
Yarn orders are being accepted for only 
limited quantities for delivery in the last 
quarter of this year, but no forward 
bookings for early 1942 deliveries are 
being accepted. 

Cotton yarn consumption has been 
greater during the past few months than 
in any previous similar period. Demand 
has been heavy from both weavers and 
knitters. Although May and June cus- 
tomarily are months of lessened opera- 
tion for knitting mills, most mills have 
been operating at near peak capacity. 


@ MozamsiqueE.— The current cotton 
crop is estimated at 10,000 to 11,000 
metric tons (about 45000 bales). Ex- 
ports of raw cotton in 1940, all of which 
went to Portugal, amounted to 22,800 
bales. Domestic consumption of raw cot- 
ton is small, its principal use being in 
the manufacture of mattresses. 


@ Spain.—Arrivals of foreign cotton dur- 
ing the first half of 1941 are estimated 
to have aggregated 34,000 metric tons, of 
which Brazil supplied almost 52 percent, 
and Argentina slightly above 43 percent. 
Further substantial arrivals of Argentine 
cotton were scheduled for early July. 
The distribution of this cotton, it is ex- 
pected, will permit Spanish mills to oper- 
ate on a 3-day-a-week basis, or possibly 
at an even higher rate of activity until 
the close of the summer. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Canapa.—Consumption of standard 
qualities of rayon yarns during the first 
5 months of 1941 was greater than do- 
mestic production plus imports but the 
stock position has not as yet become 
acute. However, it is expected that if 
this situation continues, it will become 
necessary to ration supplies. Hosiery 
mills are reported to be finding that sup- 
plies of viscose and cuprammonium proc- 
ess hosiery yarns are insufficient to 
cover their requirements. 


It is reported that the monthly aver- 
age consumption of nylon yarns for 
hosiery, all of which came from the 
United States, has totaled 6,500 pounds. 
It is believed locally that the cost of 
nylon yarn will be reduced when the 
plant now under construction at Kings- 
ton, Ontario, begins production about 
December 1941. 
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Wool and Products 


@ ARGENTINA—The wool market con- 
tinued firm during June, but stocks were 
depleted, particularly for fine wools, for 
which there have been keen demand 
from the local wool manufacturing in- 
dustry. Wools suitable for carpet manu- 
facture were purchased in substantial 
quantities for shipment to the United 
States. 


Exports during the month totaled 42,- 
015 bales, of which 40,339 were shipped 
to the United States, 1,054 to Japan, and 
353 to Mexico. Exports from October 1, 
1940, the beginning of the current wool 
season, to June 30, 1941, aggregated 375,- 
243 bales, of which 321,839, or almost 86 
percent, were taken by the United States. 
Japan was the second most important 
destination for Argentine wool during 
this period, having taken 26,548 bales, or 
roughly 7 percent of the total. 


Reports by the Argentina Bureau of 
Statistics place the greasy wool equiva- 
lent of exports, from October 1 to June 
30, 1941, at 178,238 metric tons, of which 
129,326 tons consisted of wool shipped in 
greasy condition. Of this latter amount, 
“fine” and “fine crossbred” accounted for 
49,604 tons, medium and low grades 69,- 
881 tons, and “criolla” 9,841 tons. 


The Argentina Bureau of Sheep and 
Wools report commercial stocks of wool 
on June 1 as totaling 58,304 metric tons, 
a decline of 7,973 tons from the May 1 
total. 


Commercial stocks on June 1, 1941, 
were as follows: 


Commercial Stocks of Wool in Argentina, 








June 1, 1941 
{In metric tons] 
Type wool | Greasy | Scoured | Pulled 
SSSR Bae TeN. ere aa 
Fine 4,945 | 1,067 | 46 
Fine crossbred | 12, 402 1, 108 206 
Medium crossbred 1, 929 558 | 145 
Low crossbred_. | 4, 360 239 | 570 
Lambs wool | 1, 783 | 59 | 109 
Second clip 16, 964 1, 545 | 371 
“Criolla”’ 783 21 16 
**Mestiza”’ 228 8 | 2 
Belly wool 6, 473 684 | 404 
Others 939 250 ) 
Totals 1 50, 806 1 5, 539 1, 959 
' Includes 5,581 metrie tons of greasy wool and 1,623 
tons of scoured wool sold to foreign countries and held 


for their account. 
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@ BritisH InpIa—Shipments of Indian 
and Afghan wool to the United States 
were in rather small volume during May 
1941, when only 1,153 bales of Indian 
wool, weighing 411,724 pounds, net, were 
cleared for the United States through the 
ports of Karachi and Bombay. During 
the month 147 bales of Afghan wool des- 
tined for the United States were shipped 
from Karachi. 

Since June 1940, when direct exports 
of Afghan wool through Karachi began, 
11,703 bales of such wool, weighing 3,814,- 
198 pounds, net, had been exported to the 
United States from Karachi by the close 
of May 1941. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


@ Brazit.—Efforts to cultivate Indian 
jute in Brazil are reported to have been 
successful in the Amazon Valley. 

If reports are accurate, it will mean 
that Brazil may now have an opportunity 
to produce an item which it formerly had 
to import in large quantities and one for 
which there is a constant demand in 
other Latin American Republics and in 
the United States. 


As early as 1930, Brazilian coffee in- 
terests, because of the rising price of 
Indian jute, began to consider the possi- 
bilities of growing the fiber locally and 
a representative was sent to India to 
study all phases of the industry. Subse- 
quently, several tons of jute seed were ~ 
sent from India to Sao Paulo and planted 
along the Parana River, but results were 
unsatisfactory and the enterprise was 
abandoned, During this same period a 
colony of Japanese located at Parintins 
in the State of Amazonas also were ex- 
perimenting with jute cultivation. Their 
first plantings, like those in the Parana 
River valley, failed, but they persisted 
and in 1935 Indian jute was reported as 
successfully acclimatized. Approxi- 
mately 350 tons of jute were produced in 
the State of Amazonas in 1940 and it is 
estimated that production during the cur- 
rent year will be more than three times 
that figure. 


Local authorities maintain that the 
vast plain extending on both sides of the 
Amazon River in the State of Amazonas, 
which is irrigated by numerous streams 
and periodically flooded by heavy rains, 
should lend itself admirably to the culti- 
vation of jute. The growing of jute, they 
point out, requires little preparation, and 
a crop, with efficient labor, can be har- 
vested within a period of 12 months. 
They admit, however, that marketing of 
the crop is likely to be handicapped by 
high freight charges; because of the space 
required by jute bales on river steamers. 
Beginning with the current year, the 
State Government of Amazonas has or- 
dered that a stipulated proportion of the 
annual crop be harvested for seed and 
any local farmer who is interested in 
growing the fiber can obtain seed without 
cost. 
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@ British Inv1a—Total imports of 
hard, raw hemp into India have aver- 
aged about 4,480,000 pounds annually 
during the past few years, of which ap- 
proximately 95 percent came _ direct 
from the Philippines to Calcutta for 
consumption in the manufacture of 
quality cordage. Since the beginning of 
the war in Europe, the output of the 
Indian rope manufacturing industry has 
about doubled. 

On February 23, 1941, the Government 
of India imposed restrictions on the im- 
port of raw abaca, but this measure is 
regarded as having for its purpose con- 
trol of the distribution of fiber received 
rather than to limit the quantity that 
may be imported. One Indian firm has 
been delegated the responsibility of im- 
porting such fibers and of allocating 
supplies to various consumers in India. 


@ CuILE.—Demand for artificial leather 
from the United States has increased 
considerably in the past 18 months due 
to the inability of European suppliers to 
make shipments and because of the de- 
pletion of local stocks. Several United 
States manufacturers of artificial leather 
have been represented in Chile for a 
number of years, but were unable to 
secure an appreciable percentage of the 
business because of competition from 
Germany. 

Imports of artificial leather in 1939, 
the latest year for which data are avail- 
able, amounted to 1,646 kilograms 
(roughly 3,621 pounds), of which Ger- 
many supplied approximately 91 percent, 
and the United States 5 percent. 


@ Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber, 
tow and wastes, and manufactures of 
henequen from Progreso declined sharply 
in June 1941, compared to the preced- 
ing month. Exports totaled 3,310 metric 
tons during the month all of which, ex- 
cepting 100 tons sent to Venezuela, was 
destined for the United States. Exports 
of tow and wastes, all of which went to 
the United States, totaled 281 tons; 182 
tons consisted of tow. Exports of binder 
twine totaled 712 tons, of which 673 went 
to the United States and 39 tons to Uru- 
guay. Exports of rope aggregated 42 
tons, of which Canada received 22 and 
Peru 11; the remainder going to Ecuador 
and Paraguay. Of the 290 tons of hene- 
quen yarns and twines (other than 
binder) exported, the United States re- 
ceived all except 2 tons. Exports of 
sisal bags amounted to 33 tons, all des- 
tined for Nicaragua. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The abaca mar- 
ket was erratic during June due to local 
uncertainty of the effects of export con- 
trol requirements and anticipated diffi- 
culty with respect to shipping space. 
However, there has occurred a substan- 
tial improvement in the shipping facili- 
ties provided for abaca, and increases in 
freight rates which had been scheduled 
have been canceled. Purchases of abaca 
by the United States continues active, 
and Japan has been purchasing the lower 
grades in substantial quantities. Busi- 
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néss has been active with British coun- 
tries, but purchases by Great Britain 
have been small. 

Prices remained stationary for Manila 
grades during early June but subse- 
quently moved sharply upward, espe- 
cially for the higher cordage grades, 
but the lower cordage grades declined, 
because of lack of demand from the 
United Kingdom. 

Nominal prices for loose abaca at the 
close of June, in pesos per picul of 139.44 
pounds, were approx!mately as follows: 
on the Manila market: F, 18.00; I, 15.25; 
J-1, 12.00; G, 8.50; H, 6.00; and K, 5.75. 
Davao prices were: F, 19.50; I, 19.25; 
J-1, 18.00; G, 15.00; H, 11.00; and K, 
11.00. Prices in Davao moved upward 
very slowly during the month and the 
gain was distributed through practically 
the entire range of grades. 

Stocks at the end of June amounted to 
217,000 bales (of 278.88 pounds), and 
bailings during the month totaled 121,000. 
Exports during June amounted to 99,000 
bales, of which the United States took 
66,000, Japan 18,000, and other countries, 
including Australia and New Zealand, 
15,000 bales. 


@ TuRKEY.—The Istanbul mohair mar- 
ket was dull during May, with British 
buying temporarily suspended. Negotia- 
tions were reported to be in progress 
between Turkish and German representa- 
tives for mohair purchases, but appar- 
ently actual purchases were small. Sales 
were placed at 2,055 bales (bales average 
about 210 pounds). Most of these trans- 
actions were for German and Hungarian 
account. It is believed locally that mo- 
hair can be exported only against the 
importation of products needed in Tur- 
key. The recent shipments of mohair to 
Hungary are said to have been compen- 
sated by the importation of nails. 
Among the reasons attributed for the 
slowness in arranging further business 
with Germany is the lack of necessary 
compensation articles. 

Substantial quantities of new clip mo- 
hair were arriving on the market early in 
June and trade estimates place produc- 
tion at from 55,000 to 60,000 bales, or a 
normal amount. The Coordination Bu- 
reau of the Government has announced 
that prices at interior centers of accumu- 
lation will not be allowed to fall below 
160 piasters per kilogram for the lowest 
quality and that the Bureau is prepared 
to purchase mohair in order to maintain 
prices at that level. (100 piasters is 
equivalent to 75 cents United States cur- 
rency.) 


Wearing Apparel 


@ CuHILE.—Most umbrellas imported into 
Chile have come from Germany and Italy 
in past years. Japan supplies considera- 
ble quantities of low-priced umbrellas. 
Although detailed import statistics are 
not yet available, it is believed that since 
the war in Europe, and the disruption of 
shipments from that part of the world, 
Japan’s share of the trade has increased. 
Imports of umbrellas from the United 
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States up to this time have remained 
small. 

Cotton umbrellas predominate among 
the imports; 1940 figures covering im- 
ports of silk umbrellas are not available, 
but receipts of those made of cotton num- 
bered 84,000 and were valued at 280,000 
pesos (approximately $58,000). 

Umbrellas exported from the United 
States to Chile during 1940 amounted in 
value to only $50. 


@ CuInA.—The United States is the prin- 
cipal market for China’s output of knit 
woolen gloves and mittens. It is esti- 
mated that China exports between 85 and 
90 percent of its production of knit 
woolen gloves and mittens. During 1940, 
United States imports of such products 
almost doubled those received from China 
in 1939, while imports from Japan during 
these periods remained substantially the 
same, 

Imports of embroidered knit woolen 
gloves and mittens into the United States 
from all countries during 1940 were 
valued at $401,810, and amounted to 
381,733 dozen pairs. Imports of em- 
broidered knit gloves and mittens from 
China in 1940 amounted to 262,129 dozen 
pairs, valued at $294,415, while 118,378 
dozen pairs valued at $102,111 were re- 
ceived from Japan. 

Shanghai, the center of production and 
export of the machine-made woolen 
gloves, has several large Chinese-owned 
and operated plants which have from 
120 to 160 machines each. There are 
numerous small factories having from 3 
to 25 machines each in addition to the 
home industries. Nearly all of the ma- 
chines are operated by hand or by foot 
treadle. Electric or steam power is not 
used. 

No imported woolen yarn is used in the 
local glove industry as local production 
is more than adequate to meet all re- 
quirements. Japanese woolen yarn was 
formerly used to some extent, but in the 
past few years such imports have almost 
discontinued. 

No local raw wool is at present used for 
spinning yarns. All glove yarns are made 
in Shanghai from Australian wool] some- 
times combined with a small proportion 
of South American wools. 


@ Costa Rica—lImportation of second- 
hand clothing into Costa Rica is prohib- 
ited. Some efforts were recently made 
by several importers to obtain a revis‘on 
of the law to permit such imports, but 
without results. 


@ Nicaracua—Much of the clothing and 
a large number of the neckties sold in 
Nicaragua are made by seamstresses 
working in their homes, and are peddled 
on the streets or sold from numerous 
small shops serving neighborhood buyers. 
The demand for ties is restricted gen- 
erally to low-cost items. Expensive 
neckties, and those made of the better 
quality silk, are seldom purchased. 

United States exports of neckties, 
cravats, mufflers, and scarfs of all fibers 
to Nicaragua in 1940 amounted to 507 
dozen, valued at $1,274. 





———————— 
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@ Inp1A—Women’s silk dresses are not 
manufactured to any extent in India. 
Leading department stores or women’s 
shops employ a small number of local 
tailors to make dresses from imported 
models. Silk and rayon dresses from the 
United States compete with those from 
Japan and Great Britain. 

Dresses made locally are cheaper than 
imported dresses and fabrics imported 
from the United States are available at 
reasonable prices. 

The demand for women’s dresses is 
limited mostly to European and Anglo- 
Indian women and the small number of 
Hindu and Moslem women who have 
adopted the western style of dress. The 
popularity of western clothing has also 
increased considerably in recent years 
among the Parsis. 

Women’s dresses are not separately 
classified in the Indian import statistics. 
During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1938 (the last year for which detailed 
statistics are available), clothing of all 
types, exclusive of hosiery and footwear, 
was imported to the amount of $1,387,936. 
The United States accounted for $30,681 
of that total. 

During 1940, the United States ex- 
ported dresses, skirts, blouses, and other 
outerwear exclusive of hosiery, to India, 
valued at $7,783. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


@ BRITISH Martaya.—Although tobacco 
has been grown in British Malaya by 
Asiatics for many years, it has never been 
an important tobacco-producing country. 
Areas planted to tobacco have shown a 
gradual increase since 1937, owing to the 
encouragement given local manufacturers 
of cigarettes and cheroots for native con- 
sumption as a result of increased duties 
on manufactured tobacco products and 
decreased duties on unmanufactured to- 
bacco. The recent shortage of tobacco 
products and the advance in prices of 
locally made cigarettes and cheroots has 
further stimulated local production. 
There were 5,450 acres under cultivation 
in 1939, compared with 4,186 in 1938, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture, 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States. Statistics for 1940 are not avail- 
able, but the cultivated area during that 
year is estimated as between 6,000 and 
7,000 acres. 

Tobacco production data for 1940 are 
not available; however, customs officials 
estimate a production of 7,500,000 pounds, 
compared with 6,300,000 pounds in 1939. 


@ Canapa—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during April 1941 
consisted of 2,240,988 pounds of cut to- 
bacco, 263,509 pounds of plug tobacco, 
72.226 pounds of snuff, 616,465,657 ciga- 
rettes, 15,917,290 cigars, and 220,794 
pounds of Canadian raw-leaf tobacco. 
Entries for consumption during May 1941 
were made up of 2,126,869 pounds of cut 
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tobacco, 237,163 pounds of plug tobacco, 
67,733 pounds of snuff, 654,332,560 ciga- 
rettes, 16,387,287 cigars, and 241,008 
pounds of Canadian raw-leaf tobacco. 
Total amounts of tobacco and tobacco 
products entered for consumption during 
the first 5 months of 1941, with compara- 
tive data for the corresponding period 
of 1940, are as follows: Cut tobacco 10,- 
218,223 pounds (11,094,671 pounds in the 
first 5 months of 1940), plug tobacco 
1,233,433 pounds (1,335,334) , snuff 341,945 
pounds (337,232), cigarettes 3,143,560,602 
pieces (3,125320,761), cigars 71,256,024 
pieces (60,883,499), and Canadian raw- 
leaf tobacco 1,079,232 pounds (none). 
During April 1941, excise taxes were 
paid on 198,661 cigars, in comparison with 
12,437,670 cigars in May 1941. 


@ Cusa—The value of Cuban tobacco 
exports in April $1,180,726) ranked with 
exports in March 1940 ($1,194,682) and 
March 1941 ($1,194,602) as the highest 
since the opening of European hostilities. 
Exports in April 1940 were valued at 
$1,157,682. Shipments to the United 
States in April 1941 were valued at $898,- 
598, compared with $941,102 in the pre- 
ceding month, and consisted chiefly of 
6,903 kilograms of wrapper tobacco 
valued at $21,388; 86,714 kilograms of 
filler valued at $77,257; 505,119 kilograms 
of stemmed leaf valued at $648,115; 227,- 
683 kilograms of scrap tobacco valued at 
$119,474; and 313,387 cigars valued at 
$32,319. 

Cuban tobacco exports during the first 
4 months of 1941 were valued at $4,315,- 
627, in comparison with $4,554,942 in the 
like period of 1940. The value of Cuba’s 
trade with the United States advanced to 
$3,508,222 from $2,837,970 in the 4-month 
period of 1940. 


Cuban Tobacco Exports to the United 
States 





| 


First 4 months First 4 Months 
1940 | 1941 











Kind eee eres 
| Volume| Value Volume | Value 
Kilo- | Kilo- 
grams | grams 

Wrapper... 67, 556) $221,104] 67, 084} $293, 098 
Filler _.| 258,490] 265,922] 296,400] 277, 654 
Stemmed leaf 1, 370, 730)}2, 010, 211) 1, 943, 757|2, 508, 706 
Scrap 464, 593| 267,462} 598,171) 320, 108 

Total leaf__|2, 161, 371)2. 764, 699/2, 905, 412'3, 397, 566 

Number | | Numer | 
Cigars - - | 672,981) 73, 054/1, 035, 665) 109, S84 
Cigarettes 29, 560) 76| 204, 560) 507 
Kilo- | Kilo- | 
| grams | grams | 
Smoking tobacco 115) 141) 690 850 
Total value, | 
manufac- } 
tured ANE EAS 73, 271) - - 111, 241 
Grand _ total 
value 2, 837, 970 3, 508, 222 





@ DcmrInican REPUBLIC.—Last year’s to- 
bacco crop of approximately 8,000,000 
kilograms (17,600,000 pounds) has been 
almost entirely disposed of to Spain, 
Spanish Morocco, and Gibraltar. Nearly 
all shipments to Spain were paid for in 
United States dollars against letters of 
credit at port of export. Prices paid to 
the producers averaged from $0.80 to 
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$2.50 for 50-kilogram bags, which ex- 
porters considered low. 


@ GERMANY.—The International Associ- 
ation for Scientific Tobacco Research re- 
ports that Virginia-type tobacco will 
again be cultivated in eight communi- 
ties in the Saarpfalz and that planters 
are to dry their tobacco, for the first time, 
in flue-curing sheds. Attempts to grow 
Virginia-type will also be made in 11 
additional communities. 

The association states that whereas 
in 1940 only about 8 acres in the Saar- 
pfalz were planted to nicotine-free to- 
bacco, in 1941 the community of Kyhardt 
will devote itself entirely to growing this 
type and will plant 144 acres. 

Because of weather conditions during 
the latter part of April and early May, 
ycung tobacco plants in seedbeds de- 
veloped slowly but otherwise satisfac- 
torily, merely requiring uniform warm 
weather to accelerate growth, according 
to the Suddeutsche Tabakzeitung of May 
6. Considerable damage to young plants 
by slugs is reported in some districts. The 
1941 tobacco area was ready for planting 
at the end of April, and plants were to 
be set early in May. 

As far as can be ascertained, the 1941 
acreage will approximate that of last 
year. Increases in area are expected in 
Alsace and Baden of about 2,000 and 740 
acres, respectively. However, these in- 
creases are expected to be offset by de- 
creases in other districts. The area in 
the Ostmark (Austria) is to be increased 
by approximately 250 acres. 


@ SwEDEN.—It is understood that pres- 
ent stocks of American leaf tobacco are 
estimated to be sufficient for another 
year’s consumption, and that the supply 
of other kinds of leaf will last even longer. 
Only limited quantities of American leaf 
and cigarettes were received during the 
first half of 1941, and future imports are 
dependent upon available cargo space. 

After having referred the proposea 
monopoly plan of the tobacco import 
trade to a number of trade organizations 
for their opinion, it is said that the Gov- 
ernment finds the majority of these or- 
ganizations in favor of the proposed 
measure. However, up to the end of 
June, the Government had taken no fur- 
ther action on the matter. 

Depressed economic conditions in 
Sweden have caused a shift in the con- 
sumption of cigarettes and smoking to- 
bacco, so that the cheaper pipe tobacco 
is now in greater demand than the more 
expensive cigarettes. In order to safe- 
guard Government income from tobacco 
taxes, the Government decreed that the 
tax on smoking tobacco should be raised 
six points, from 61 percent of the retail 
price to 67 percent, effective June 1, 1941, 
which, in its turn, has caused an advance 
of approximately 12 percent in the retail 
prices of smoking tobacco. 

No definite data are available as to the 
actual tobacco acreage in 1941, but it is 
estimated that plantings will be increased 
approximately 10 percent compared with 
the 1940 area of 215 hectares (506 acres). 
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‘ar Eastern, and 


Exchange Rates 


Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates ReporTep BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp * 

















Annual average rate | Monthly average rate 
Country Unit quoted —————__—_—- eo cy 
1939 | 1940 June 1941 July 1941 
|| 
: Pound (free) -__.-..----- *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2125 $3. 2131 $3. 2133 
Australia ---------.----.----| {pound CR 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
Dollar (free) cee . 9602 . 8514 S818 . 8827 RBS 
Canada_--------.----------. {Dollar (official) _ __ - _-- . . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai) ____- | tS lS *. 1188 *. 0600 | *. 0534 *. 0524 (* 
Germany - ---- RES ow. Reichsmark | *. 4006 *. 4002 | * 3997 (**) (** 
Sees Dollar__- .| . 2745 . 2296 | . 2437 . 2452 . 2512 
i cctihccentmsm atin ae! es *, 3328 . 3016 | 3013 3013 8013 
‘Mesa ¢  « #2 . 2596 . 2344 | 2344 2344 (**) 
New Zealand_________--_-_- “eae *3. 5482 3. 0638 | 3, 2251 3. 2257 3. 2260 
ent as aE . 0404 . 0371 | 0400 (** (** 
Straits Settlements ____----- a | *. 5174 . 4698 | .4714 . 4716 1716 
en ne hE ee . 2399 . 2380 | . 2384 (**) (**) 
“ Ss Ru aS . 2253 | . 2268 | . 2321 (**) (o*) 
Union of South Africa _-_-___- ae *4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
Tost -: ifPound (free)._.......--- 4. 4354 | 3.8300 | 4.0316 4.0323 4.0325 
United Kingdom... ------.- {pound ESS Sea 4. 0350 | 4. 0350 4. 03H 4.0350 





OrrFiciaAL RATES IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available] 






































Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate ! 
United | 
Country Official rate States 
| dollars 
of unit 1938 | 1939 
quoted | | 
| 
ee EE antes eee eee: ng a ee tt ee EE 
Belgian Congo-.-_.....---- 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00_._........---.-- - | ee Coe 
eS eee le eee 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
B ae eee RR SE eae 5.0119 *.0124 6*,0121 
China— Manchuria | 1 M. yuan=1 yen_..__......- . 2343 7, 2845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)...| 1 koruna= RM 0.10 4.0400 | *.0347 | **.0343 
RE SRE Eee I icles 4, 2000 2183 . 2035 
Raia ks waster tineurmennmeanianain AES 4.1542 | *5.0130 | ° 4.5463 
ee neetenae IES Aes . 2398 | 10,2711 |1011 , 2538 
Ii eT 49.35 markkaa=$1.00___. . 0203 .0216 | *.0199 
France (occupied area)___..........---- RE, SITES 4.0200 | .0285|  .0251 
France (unoccupied area) ----....-.-.--- I  enewed -0228 | .0288 | .0251 
French Indochina.---..........--------- SD ic encacntacncnasccnnscoeses . 2269 | 13, 2880 12, 2510 
ees 152.50 drachmas=$1.00__ ................------ .0066 | ..0090 | . 0082 
a emeiein will EIS SS . 1968 . 1973 | . 1924 
a SSS NS EEE EEE L OA . | eee es ta 
Iran 0S ESSE | Reses Sea 
q CS See 4.1350 | %4.8894 | 94.4354 
a aaa . 0526 . 0526 0520 
. 1887 | 1°, 1938 10, 1852 
. 1667 | 1°, 1691 10. 1671 
Luxembourg 4.0400 ata Set 
ERE 4.5320 |  .5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies___............------ SS. EE - 5284 | 3.5501 13, 6334 
REET RES $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00__._........-.------ | 9091 | .9042 . 9602 
tate iacininiadieaimn a, kd ecpninchsineaee ins |} 4.2400 | .2457 . 2327 
ss Se | Se | 4.0350 | 94.8894 | % 4.4354 
Poland (‘‘General Governorship’’) - - - -- 1 yp eee «| ee a eee 4.2000 | .1886 | 9.1884 
nn, alate MDG erhs aE aes i i patna . 0054 *.0073 | %*.0071 
9 i ES RR Sane ae .0913 | *. 0560 *. 0999 
Ee eae ee i eeamawe | -4556 | 19.5760 | 12, 5020 
CE EEE OO I ll tien . 3659 .4445 . 4032 
|. 3 eee i ie bani 7 - 8011 | 8024 
=" = eee EEE eS | SS Seay 
a a A I EEE 0183 *.0231 3°. 0227 
*Nominal. percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


** Not available. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and 
are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 
cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

1 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 

r 


3 Peseta of New Government Average for last 9 
months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

’ For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 


equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 

* Average for first 8 months only. 

7 Based on average for the yen. 

8 Average first 3 months only. 

9 Based on average for pound sterling. : 

10 Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollarin Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

1! Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands’guilder. 

14 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 

18 Commercial rate. 
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War-Risk Insurance: Warranty, 
excluding Blocked Nationals 


Present war-risk policies contain a 
clause which eliminates claims arising by 
reason of seizure or capture by the Brit- 
ish—but occasionally this clause has been 
waived, especially in policies covering 
shipments in this hemisphere. The re- 
cent Presidential Proclamation establish. 
ing a list of Blocked Nationals has caused 
the American Cargo War Risk Reinsur. 
ance Exchange to adopt a Warranty 
which will have the effect of excluding 
the interest of any blocked national. 
This warranty will be used whenever the 
Free of British Capture Clause is waived 
on shipments to countries whose na- 
tionals are affected by the Presidential] 
Proclamation. 

The wording of the new warranty is as 
follows: 

Warranted by all Assureds under this insur- 
ance that, to the best of their knowledge and 
belief, no person, corporation, partnership, or 
association whose name appears in any Pro- 
claimed List of Blocked Nationals issued by 
or under the authority of the Government of 
the United States of America has any owner- 
ship, title, or interest in or to the goods in- 
sured. The term “Assured” as used in the 
foregoing Warrantv shall include all persons 
claiming under this Certificate or Special 
Policy, but no information received by any 
Assured after the goods have been shipped 
and insured hereunder, and after he has ac- 
quired his title to or interest therein, shall be 
set up against such Assured as a breach of 
the above Warranty. 


Soft Drinks in Honduras 


Approximately 20 bottling plants in 
Honduras manufacture soft drinks, in- 
cluding soda water and carbonated min- 
eral water, for local consumption. Pro- 
duction during the fiscal year 1939-40 
totaled 3,473,753 half bottles. Sirups 
and fruit juices used in the manufacture 
of soft drinks are imported, there being 
no local production. 


Ceylon a Large Coconut Producer 


Coconut cultivation in Ceylon extends 
over an estimated 1,100,000 acres, which 
is understood to approximate 14 percent 
of world coconut-palm acreage. The 
total number of nuts produced annually 
during the last 10 years averages a maxi- 
mum of 1,800,000,000 and a minimum of 
1,500,000,000, according to estimates of 
the Director of the Coconut Research 
Scheme. Local consumption is estimated 
at 30 to 40 percent of total production. 
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GOLD— 
The Great Good Neighbor 
(Continued from p. 5) 


among which cotton, wool, sugar, petro- 
leum and petroleum products, copper, sil- 
ver, lead, vanadium, and a number of 
other minerals are outstanding. 


Mexico 


Mexico’s history and economy have 
been intimately related to the mining and 
exportation of precious metals. The 
wealth in gold and silver of the Aztec 





Chilean unemployed, grub-staked by the 
Government, are earning their living costs, 
and often a profit, by working old gold 
lodes with primitive but effective Indian 
methods. 

Boulder crushers, similar to the one used 
by these two modern Chileans were used by 
the Incan gold miners centuries ago to 
crush their ore. 


civilization found by Cortez in the early 
sixteenth century dazzled the imagina- 
tion of all Europe, and when poured into 
Spanish treasure chests during the co- 
lonial era made Spain a powerful na- 
tion for several centuries at the peak 
of Europe’s prosperity. 

Mexico’s gold is found chiefly now in 
conjunction with other metals, especially 
silver. Gold recovery in Mexico has ad- 
vanced rapidly in the past few years. 
In 1940 it exceeded in value that of sil- 
ver, the respective estimated values being 
$31,000,000 and $30,000,000. In quantity, 
the 1940 production amounted to 883,096 
fine ounces, against 1,815,900 ounces for 
the entire South American continent and 
41,397,800 ounces for the entire world. 

With precious metals representing ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the total value 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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NorTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


5 gourdes to 1 dollar 









































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Apr. May 
1939 | 1940 1441 1941 Rate | Date 
Argentina. ..... Paper peso. _...-. Coo) 3. 70 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | June 26 
Official B____-- : --| 14.82 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
4.92 
an iacerinneasiiinn aud ac cncgh-esasmemal senate 5.08 | June 24 
Free market_._........-- 4. 33 4.37 4. 28 4.22 4.22 | June 26 
Bolivia Boliviano. -__.... CG heceecscccoss 32. 34 39. 09 40. 00 40. 00 46.46 | July 10 
Compensation -.-........|---.--.- 4 53. 83 55. 00 ath. » dl 
. pa 245. 46 56. 71 58.13 56. 50 50.00 Begin- 
ning of 
July. 
eS Official... ............-..] 16.829 | 516. 500 | 516.500 | £16,500 | 516.500 | July 12 
Free miaenet:............ 319.706 | 19.789 | 19.770 | 19.764] 19,580 Do. 
Special free market _-_---- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.676} 20.700 Do. 
«Analisis ERATE 20.826 | 21.421 20.438 | 20.350 | 19.441 Do. 
Ty scdieed Wes. cease I fas dktkcesneces 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | June 28 
Export dratt............ 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market-_.-......--. 32. 47 33. 04 31. 42 33. 46 28. 50 Do. 
2 ee eee 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange. -___..__.- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Pee Se 6 31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar __--._|_..---.- Sere 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Oolombia__.....}--.-- a aed Controfied...............| 1.96 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | July 12 
Bank of Republic_._-...| 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1, 755 0. 
Stabilization Fund__-_--.}....--.- (7) (7) (7) 7) Do. 
7S eee 1.78 1. 93 1.89 1.89 1.85 Do. 
Costa Rica.....| Colon........... Uncontrolled_..........- 5. 67 5.70 5. 89 5. 93 5.95 | July 1 
Controiied .............. 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 Do. 
acento, a | iced ees . 93 - 90 - 96 . 98 99 | July 19 
Ecuador........ Sucre wconee] COMerel Dame (Pres)....) 14:98 1910: §.........4... ici ieee 
Central Bank (Official) _|_..-.--- 916.42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | July 5 
Commercial bank rate..| 14.99 {|'€15.78 |.........].........]......... 
Honduras. - -__.. Fa: eae 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | June 28 
Mexico. .......-. eS 060 OS 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.87 | July 2 
Nicaragua---__- Cordoba...._.-- SE Cocaniotwxcsnocas 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 | July 19 
eae 5. 35 6. 36 6. 03 6. 08 6.00 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso. __._- RRR eee 470.00 | 336.85 | 331.83 | 582.00 | July 5 
a ee on | NRE Se 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | July 19 
Salvador. -__-. aR SNe SNE ae 2 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay. .__.--. | SR Been ' ae 3626 . 3755 . 4010 . 4113 .4376| July 5 
Controlled free_........- 4995 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266} Do. 
Venezuela. ._._- Bolivar. .......- a” ee 3.19 3.19 fae 3.35 | July 26 
Uncontrolled............| 3.21 af a: ee PRS Te 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.-May. 


4 July-Dec. 

4 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

5 For commitments of the Government only. 

* July 13-Dec. 31. 

’ For Class 2 merchandise... _..__-- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise.......... 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise._._...... 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

® June-Dec. 


11 Jan. 1-June 25. 

19In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

18 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

4 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

18 Single rate established on May 16. 

16 Single rate established on June 21, 





of Mexico’s exports, gold’s utility as an 
exchange instrument can hardly be over- 
emphasized. But several new factors 
have recently served to swell its value. 
The devaluation and stabilization of the 
United States dollar, at approximately 
59 percent of its former value in terms 
of gold, greatly enhanced the monetary 
value of Mexican gold when sold in the 
United States market. Mexico went gold 
hunting with renewed interest. 

The total value of Mexico’s foreign 
trade not only increased, but was sur- 
prisingly well sustained in the troublous 
years immediately following Mexico’s 
expropriation of foreign-owned oil prop- 
erties—when its former exports of petro- 
leum and petroleum products precipi- 
tously declined. 


Chile 


The Andean Republic of Chile has 
well demonstrated in 1941 that by en- 
couraging a hunt for gold much eco- 
nomic slack can be taken up. In Chile 
thousands of unemployed laborers have 
been transported and grubstaked to pan 
in many auriferous streams that flow 
down from the Andes to the Pacific, and 
to dig for nuggets in old deposits known 
to the aborigines. 

Since 1932, when this grubstake sys- 
tem was initiated, Chile’s production of 
gold has spurted from approximately 
38,000 ounces to a provisional 341,000 
ounces in 1940. As other opportunities 
for profitable employment occur, many 
of the Chilean prospectors return to the 
cities and other activities, but many find 
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that they can secure more income from 
gold washing than they obtain as agri- 
cultural wage earners. 


Venezuela 


It has been said that gold exists in 
nearly all the States of Venezuela. The 
largest and most valuable deposits, how- 
ever, are situated in the State of Bolivar, 
principally in the so-cailed Guayana 
region; some have been worked since 
earliest times. National production has 
advanced steadily since 1926, in which 
year approximately 27,856 ounces were 
recovered. By 1940 the total had 
reached 145,000 ounces, placing Vene- 
zuela in sixth place among Latin Amer- 
ican producers. All gold recovered in 
Venezuela must be transferred by sale 
and purchase to the Federal Government. 


Production Increasing 


Today, gold production in Latin 
America is increasing, and has become a 
forceful influence in inter-American 
trade. Despite Nazi contentions that, in 
the future economics of a world which 
they hope to dominate, gold will no 
longer serve as a basis of monetary value 
and wealth, the Latin American Repub- 
lics continue to show their lack of faith 
in German philosophy by maintaining 
and increasing their gold reserves. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguese 
were exceedingly adventurous in their 
search for gold, but superficial in their 
efficiency. Skimming the cream they 
left much that modern technical proc- 
esses can reclaim profitably. It is inter- 
esting that many of the sources now 
being profitably worked—such as the fa- 
mous Cerro de Pasco mine of Peru and 
El Callao of Venezuela—were Known in 
the days of the Conquistadores. 

In many places where the Spaniards 
did not find gold in sufficient purity to 
make extraction by primitive techniques 
profitable, modern technical methods 
have produced great profits. Some en- 
tirely new sources have been found. 
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Others will undoubtedly be announced 
as the search—by increasing numbers of 
native prospectors—continues. 

Auriferous sands and gravel are still 
carried by many of the back-country 
rivers and streams, especially the head 
waters of rivers flowing into the Carib- 
bean and Amazon. Gold recovery in 
Latin America, however, is not today an 
easy or get-rich-quick adventure. It is 
regulated and often restricted by many 
governments. For domestic capital and 
labor—especially the otherwise unem- 
ployed—there is the greatest immediate 
incentive. 

Latin America produced, in 1940, 2,- 
948 996 fine ounces of gold, representing 
a realistic and tangible asset of $103,- 
214,860. Shipments of gold to the United 
States (from mines, reserves, and other 
sources) amounted to $169,910,665. In 
1941, Latin America’s gold production will 
exceed $125,000,000. Incontrovertible 
evidence, this, that our southern neigh- 
bors are finding in gold a proven and 
stable medium—not always obtainable 
from their other raw products. For un- 
restricted trade in all free markets gold 
is one resource of a free world which 
Nazi iconoclasts will never be able to 
blitzkrieg—or conquer. 


United States Imports of Gold From Latin 
American Countries, 1941 


[Values in United States dollars] 





1941 (4 


Imports of gold months end- 





| ing April 
Central America 3, 759, 123 
Mexico... | 3, 974, 526 
West Indies and Bermuda 268, S83 
Argentina 60, O87 
Bolivia. -_. 48, 187 
Brazil _- 7,030 
Chile 2, 553, 931 
Colombia. - 8, 345, 440 
Ecuador. 1, 043, 880 
British Guiana 404, 317 
Surinam 
Peru 3, 227, 202 
Uruguay 44, 251 
Venezuela 1, 363, 841 
Total 25, 100, 68 
Source: Monthly Summary of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce of the United States for April 1941. 


United States Imports of Gold From Latin American Countries, and Production in Those 
Countries, 1939 and 1940 


[Values in United States dollars] 





Country 


Central America. -- 
Mexico. ca 

West Indies and Bermuda 
Asuentmme...........- 
Bolivia... 
Brazil__ 
Chile ae 
OS eee 
2S 
British Guiana__-. 
Surinam __- 

French Guiana 

a 
Uruguay-_-_-_- : 
Venezuela. __- bela 
Other South America_--. 


Imports Production 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
6, 012, 602 9, 386, 166 15, 425, 000 18, 750, 000 
815, 538 99, 88H, 402 29, 456, 805 30, 908, 360 
425, 587 | 5, 900, 340 (Q 
, 514, 834 59, 071, 958 ( 
9, 132 646, 803 (3) (3) 
1,050 | 10, 780, 592 6, 230, 000 6, 300, 000 
, 077, 382 10, 801, 810 11, 375, 910 11, 935, 000 
3, 239, 002 | 23, 999, 428 19, 950, 595 22, 116, 500 
3, 047, 661 3, 130, 208 2, 987, 320 2, 975, 000 
384, 495 1, 055, 902 1, 346, 555 41, 330, 000 
12, 900 371, 916 420, 000 4 420, 000 
20, 900 1, 316, 210 41, 330, 000 
5, 271, 55 10, 246, 615 9, 532, 670 10, 500, 000 
30, 622 (4) ( 
, 441, 130 4, 921, 003 5, 131, 245 5. O75. 000 
AiO , 1, 750, 000 1, 575, 000 
91, 252, 867 169, 910, 665 94, 922, 310 103, 214, 860 





1 Includes West Indies. Preliminary for 1940. 
2 Included in Central America. 


2 No statistics available. 
4 Preliminary, conjectural figures. 


Sources: Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States for December 1940 for imports; Yearbook of 
the American Bureau of Metal Statistics for production quantities; values calculated at $35 per ounce. 
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News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 19) 


poultry, eggs, milk, butter, yerba mate, 
sugar, oil, water, coal, firewood, electric 
light, gas, petroleum, gasoline, agricul- 
tural machinery, burlap, bags, building 
material, and certain chemical and phar- 
maceutical products used in medicine. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes: Regulations For Duty-Free 
Entry Established —Potatoes for con- 
sumption will be permitted entry into 
Uruguay without the payment of import 
duties and other customs charges, by 
provisions of a decree of June 26, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, July 11, 
1941, Montevideo. The potatoes admit- 
ted under these provisions must have a 
minimum weight of 70 grams each, with 
a tolerance of 3 percent, and must be 
quite free from necrosis or other dis- 
eases. They may be offered for sale only 
until the domestic potato crop comes on 
the market, and after August 20, 1941, 
import permits will be authorized only 
for amounts up to 8,000 tons. 

Onions: Specified Amount Exempted 
From Import Duty—The Uruguayan 
Government has exempted a maximum 
of 800 tons of onions from the payment 
of import duty by a resolution of June 
26, 1941, published in the Diario Oficial, 
July 11, 1941, Montevideo. 

Petroleum Products: Exportation and 
Bunkering Operations Restricted.—Ex- 
portation of petroleum combustibles by 
the Uruguayan A. N. C. A. P. was pro- 
hibited until further notice by a decree 
of June 4, 1941, effective from that date, 
published in the Diario Oficial, June 21, 
1941, Montevideo. The decree also pro- 
vides that only the A. N. C. A. P. may 
effect bunkering operations, in amounts 
exceeding 100,000 kilograms, and in ac- 
cordance with the real requirements of 
the ship. 

Machinery and Metals: Exportation 
Prohibited.—Exportation of machinery 
in general and of metals, whether worked 
or unworked, and in any phase of the 
process of manufacture, was prohibited 
by Uruguay in a decree of July 25, 1941, 
published and effective on July 28. This 
action supplements that taken by the 
Uruguayan Government by a decree of 
July 4, which prohibited the exportation 
of specified essential products and ma- 
terials. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 


26, 1941, for a notice of the export prohibition 
on specified essential products and materials.| 


Fresh Fruit: Export Regulations Re- 
vised.—New regulations governing the 
exportation of fresh fruit from Uruguay 
have been issued by a decree of June 
18, 1941, published in the Diario Oficial, 
July 1, 1941. Under provisions of the 
new regulations, no fruit may be exported 
without authorization from the Export 
and Import Control Commission. 

Citrus fruits and quinces may be ex- 
ported at any time and in any quantity, 
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put other fruit, such as apples, pears, 
grapes, peaches, plums, cherries, etc., are 
subject in each case to a special addi- 
tional permit issued by the Ministry of 
Livestock and Agriculture. The decree 
also gives the President the authority 
to prohibit the exportation of citrus 
fruits and quinces whenever necessary 
to prevent a domestic shortage. 

{See COMMERCE Reports of May 2, 1936, and 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 22, 
1941, for announcements of the previous reg- 
ulations governing the exportation of fresh 
fruits.] 

Margarine: Starch Permitted as Com- 
ponent in Substitution For Sesame Oil.— 
The regulations setting up standards and 
packing and labeling requirements for 
butter and margarine have been amended 
so as to permit substitution of starch 
in the proportion of one-half of 1 per- 
cent, for the percentage of sesame oil 
originally required in margarine, accord- 
ing to a resolution of June 3, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, June 10, 
1941, Montevideo. This is an emergency 
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measure pending resumption of normal 
imports of sesame oil. 

The resolution also requires the water- 
proof containers of paper or other ma- 
terial for margarine, to bear a red band 
perpendicular to the central part of the 
label and at least half as wide as the 
length of the label. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
19, 1941, for a notice of the standards and 
labeling regulations for butter and mar- 
garine. | 

Panama Postal Convention Approved.— 
The Uruguayan Government has ap- 
proved the Postal Convention between 
the Western Hemisphere countries and 
Spain signed in Panama on December 
22, 1936—by a decree of May 21, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, June 17, 
1941, Montevideo. 

The Uruguayan approval decree covers 
the Postal Convention itself, the final 
protecol and regulations thereto, as well 
as the regulations relative to air mail 
and the agreements pertaining to parcel 
post and postal money orders, with their 
respective final protocols. 








Foreign Trade 


Interested "American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquiries; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


Opportunztzes 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Ni aieieiieit tien Nes : ‘ Reference 
Commoditie City and country No. 
GLASS PRODUCTS: } 
Bottles, alkali free, dark brown; 35,000 round bottles, with 25-gram content, and | Cairo, Egypt__-- | 718 
20,000 bottles, with 50-gram content. | | 
Tubes, alkali free, in 1.50 meter lengths: 50,000 meters, diameter, 10 millimeters, | ae | 718 
glass thickness, 0.6 millimeter; 25,000 meters, diameter 12-13 millimeters, 
glass thickness, 0.7 millimeter; 17,000 meters, diameter 14-15 millimeters, | 
glass thickness, 0.7 millimeter; 25,000 meters, diameter 16-17 millimeters, 
glass thickness, 0.9 millimeter; 11,000 meters, diameter 19-20 millimeters, 
glass thickness, 1 millimeter; 500 meters, diameter 35-38 millimeters, glass 
thickness 1 20 millimeters; 300 meters, 8 millimeters inside diameter and 
12 millimeters outside diameter and 300 glass rods, 8}4 millimeters diameter. | 
RUBBER Goops: 
Capsules, gray, semihard rubber, diameter 17 millimeters, length 18 millimeters, |.....do_....._________- 718 
rubber thickness, about | millimeter. Order of 50,000 
Tires and tubes for bicycles, diameter, 28 inches. Order of 50,000 a eee: sane 17 
TEXTILES: | | 
Cotton yarn, for knitting cotton underwear and weaving cotton piece goods. | Hong Kong.._.__.__- 716 
Single 20's, 32's, and 40’s, and 42/2ply in 25turns. First quality. 


quantity per shipment, 10 bales (10-pound bundles, 40 bundles per bale). 


Minimum | 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. Re- 
quests for estimates of the cost of lists of 
agency opportunities should state specifi- 
cally and in detail both the countries and 
commodities of interest. 
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Guatemalan Forests Not Fully 
Exploited 


Although Guatemala has extensive for- 
ested areas, various factors have pre- 
vented the development of timber oper- 
ations or have tended to limit the supply 
of some of the native woods. Inaccessi- 
bility of timber stands makes it difficult 
to get logs out of the wooded sections. 
This factor limits cutting in parts of the 
country not easily reached, while exten- 
sive cutting in the more access‘ble regions 
has left comparatively little of the more 
desirable species in those sections. 

The Department of the Peten, in 
northern Guatemala, is heavily forested. 
Large supplies of mahogany are said to 
exist there. The greater part of the land 
is public domain, and concessions are 
granted for cutting the timber, especially 
in the sections bordering on British 
Honduras. 

In the Departments of Izabal and Alta 
Verapaz, timber could be taken out 
through the Polochic River and Lake 
Izabal. Most of the areas bordering on 
the river and lake are pretty well cut out, 
especially so far as mahogany is con- 
cerned. At present, only one firm is per- 
mitted to cut mahogany in that region; 
its openations are carried on in the 
Department of Alta Verapaz. 


Japan’s Explosive Industry 
Organized 


The Japan Explosives Manufacturers’ 
Industrial Association was organized 
early in 1940 for the purpose of insur- 
ing a more even distribution of glycerin, 
ammonium nitrate, potassium nitrate, 
borax, and other materials needed in the 
manufacture of explosives. Little in- 
formation is available regarding supplies 
of raw materials for explosives, but re- 
ports indicate an uneasiness over the 
decrease in production of glycerin. One 
factory is said to be manufacturing this 
product from waste molasses. 


War Cuts Swiss Chemical 
Dividends 


The Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle (CIBA), the most important of 
the firms comprising the Swiss chemical 
industry, showed, in its annual report 
for the calendar year 1940, that turn- 
over and profits were not as large as 
they were in 1939. The net income, 
after deduction of the balance carried 
forward from the previous year, stood 
at 7,723.147 Swiss francs, compared with 
11,325,105 for 1939. A dividend of 17 
percent was declared for 1940, compared 
with the 20 percent declared at the close 
of the preceding year. 





BUY tenes TO DAY| 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Supplemental Trade-Agreement Nego- 
tiations With CUBA 


The Acting Secretary of State today 
issued formal notice of intention to ne- 
gotiate a trade agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba supplemental to the 
agreement concluded August 24, 1934, 
as amended by the supplementary agree- 
ment signed on December 18, 1939. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation issued simultaneously today a 
notice setting the dates for the submis- 
sion to it of information and views in 
writing and of applications to appear at 
public hearings to be held by the Com- 
mittee, and fixing the time and place 
for the opening of the hearings. 

There is attached a list of products 
which will come under consideration for 
the possible granting of concessions by 
the Government of the United States. 
Representations which interested per- 
sons may wish to make to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information need not 
be confined to the articles appearing on 
this list, but may cover any article of 
actual or potential interest in the im- 
port or export trade of the United States 
with Cuba. However, only the articles 
contained in the list issued today or in 
any supplementary list issued later will 
come under consideration for the pos- 
sible granting of concessions by the 
Government of the United States. 

Suggestions with regard to the form 
and content of presentations addressed 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation are included in a statement re- 
leased by that Committee on December 
13, 1937. 

Pursuant to section 4 of an act of 
Congress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750 of June 27, 1934, I hereby give 
notice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of Cuba 
to supplement and amend the agreement 
signed August 24, 1934, as amended by 
the supplementary agreement signed De- 
cember 18, 1939. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement 
of this date issued by that Committe= 
concerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, and 
the time set for public hearings. 


SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
July 26, 1941. 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Supplemental Trade-Agreement 
Negotiations With Cuba 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
August 23, 1941; closing date for ap- 
plication to be heard, August 23, 
1941; public hearings open, Septem- 
ber 8, 1941. 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the ne- 
gotiation of a supplemental trade 
agreement with the Government of Cuba, 
of which notice of intention to negotiate 
has been issued by the Acting Secretary 
of State on this date, shall be submitted 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation not later than 12 o’clock noon, 
August 23, 1941. Such communications 
should be addressed to “The Chairman, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Eighth and 
E Streets NW., Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on September 8, 1941, 
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before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, where supplemental ora] 
statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time pre. 
scribed made written application for a 
hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information this 26th day of 
July 1941. 


E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
July 26, 1941. 


List f{ Products on Which the United States 
Will Consider Granting Concessions to Cuba 


Nore.—For the purpose of facilitating iden- 
tification of the articles listed, reference js 
made in the list to the paragraph numbers 
of the tariff schedules in the Tariff Act of 
1930. 

In the event that articles which are at 
present regarded as classifiabie under the de- 
scriptions included in the list are excluded 
therefrom by judicial decision or otherwise 
prior to the conclusion of the agreement, the 
list will nevertheless be considered as 
including such articles 





United 
States 
Tariff 
Act of 
1930 (par.)| 


Description of article 


214 | Earthy or mineral substances wholly or partly manufactured and articles, 
wares, and materials (crude or advanced in condition), composed wholly 
or in chief value of earthy or mineral substances, not specially provided 


Present rate of duty (appli- 
cable to Cuban Products 
| 


| 


for, whether susceptible or decoration or not, if not decorated in any 
manner: 
Marble chip or granite_ 24 percent ad valorem. 
501 | Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, | $0.006165 per Ib. 
concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 





75 sugar degrees, and all mixtures containing sugar and water, testing by 
the polariscope above 50 sugar degrees and not above 75 sugar degrees. 
And for each additional sugar degree shown by the polariscopic test - - 


$0.000135 per Ib. additional, 
and fractions of a degree in 





proportion.! 
502 | Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for 
If containing soluble nonsugar solids (excluding any foreign substance 
that may have been added) equal to more than 6 per centum of the 


total soluble solids: 


Testing not above 48 per centum total sugars. 
Testing above 48 per centum total sugars 


Other: 


Testing above 48 per centum total sugars 


502 | Molasses not imported to be commercially used for the extraction of sugar or 


| for human consumption. 


601 | Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 35 | 


| per centum of wrapper tobacco: 
If unstemmed 


601 | Filler tobacco not specially provided for, other than cigarette leaf tobacco 


If unstemmed ___. 
If stemmed 
603 | Scrap tobacco _- 
605 | Cigars and cheroots of all kinds 


701 | Beef and veal, fresh, chilled, or frozen 
743 | Grapefruit 


| 
| 
| Testing not above 48 per centum total sugars 


| 

$0.0013% per gallon,? 

| $0.001434 additional for each 
per centum of total sugars 
and fractions of a pet cen- 
tum in proportion. 


| $0.002 per gallon. 
| $0.0022 additionalfor each per 
| centum of total sugars and 
fractions of a per centum in 
| proportion. 
| $0.00024 per pound of total 
| sugars. 


$1.20 per pound. 


$0. 175 per pound.’ 

$0. 25 per pound. 

$0.175 per pound.’ 

$2.25 per — and 12 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

| $0. 048 per pound. 

| $0.012, or $0.006 per pound.‘ 





196° sugar $0.009 per ree 


? These rates of duty, applicable to imports of Cuban origin, were reduced following the granting of a concession on the 


products affected in the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective Jan. 1, 1939. 


That agreement limits the 


quantity of molasses and sugar sirups which may be entered from all countries in any ‘cale ndar year, at the reduced rates 


under these items, toa total of 1,500,000 gallons. 


3 Under the supplementary trade agreement with Cuba, effective Dec. 23, 1939, reductions in duty were 
stemmed or unstemmed filler tobacco (other than cigarette leaf tobacco) and scrap tobacco of Cuban origin, the 


ted on 
reduced 


rates being applicable to a quota of 22,000,000 pounds (unstemmed equivalent) in any calendar year; any laperts from 
Cuba in excess of this quantity being subject to rates of $0.28 per pound on unstemmed filler tobacco and scrap tobacco 
and $0.40 per pound on stemmed filler tobacco. These rates were bound against increase. 


4 The rate of duty applicable to Cuban grapefruit when imported and entered for consumption during the 
August 1 to —_ 30 inclusive, in any year, was reduced from $0.012 to $0.006 per pound, the maximum 
e authority of the Trade Agreements Act, in the trade agreement with Cuba effective Sept. 3, 1934. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, August 5, 1941. 


No. 139-——Portable Tools Declared Subject 
to Export License. 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State that 
the following items of metal-working 
machinery, previously exempt, are now 
subject to the export licensing require- 
ments: 

a. Portable tools driven by fractional horse- 
power motors or by compressed air. 


b. Spare or replacement parts for machine 
tools. 

ec. Portable welding equipment—single 
operator sets, gasoline or electric motor 
driven, with capacity up to 600 amperes. 


No. 140—Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 1 Issued. 


Comprehensive Export Contro] Sched- 
we No. 1 has been issued by the Admin- 
istrator of Export Control, dated August 
1, 1941, which combines in alphabetical 
order all commodities subject to export 
control under schedules Nos. 1 through 
14. This consolidates all previous sched- 
ules without changing their content, ex- 
cepting with regard to portable machine 
tools, which now require license as orig- 
inally listed in schedule 1. The only 
omission is schedule Z, which extended 
the scope of commodities which may not 
be shipped to consignees listed on the 
“Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals,” except under special license, but 
which does not apply to shipments to any 
other consignees. 


Commodities are alphabetized by 
groups and by individual commodities. 
For example, an exporter interested in 
iron and steel products will find al! these 
listed under “Iron and Steel.” A par- 
ticular iron and steel item is also listed 
separately from its group in its alpha- 
betical order. 


Against each product under general 
control appearing in this consolidated 
alphabetical list is indicated the unit in 
which it should be declared, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Export Classification 
Number, and references to certain aux- 
iliary information carried as a Supple- 
ment (section II), namely: 


(1) Whether any general licenses have 
been issued for the product to specified 
countries; 

(2) Whether any unlimited licenses have 
been issued to the British, Netherland, Bel- 
gian Congo Purchasing Commissions and 
Universal Trading Corporation; 

(3) Whether basic affidavit is required to 
be presented with the application and the 
form in which the information is to be pre- 
sented; 
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(4) Whether shipments valued at $25.00 or 
less are excluded from the general exemption 
from export licenses; 

(5) Whether any special provisions apply 
with regard to weight and value tolerance; 
and reference to a series of special footnotes 
pertaining to particular commodities. 


Section III carries a revised statement 
of the general information regarding 
procedure in the obtaining and handling 
of export licenses (yellow form). An 
important addition in this section is the 
statement with regard to procedure in 
making appeal in case of rejected license 
applications. An amplified instruction 
is embodied regarding the information 
desired as to ultimate consumer and the 
use to which the exported material is 
to be used. 

Section IV carries the full information 
regarding the procedure in the licensing 
of “technical data” (green license form). 

This pamphlet is No. 1 in a new series 
of comprehensive export control sched- 
ules which the Office of the Adminis- 
trator of Export Control plans to issue 
as of the first of each month. Interim 
schedules will continue to be published 
as at present, but will be incorporated 
in succeeding monthly comprehensive 
schedules, with new items specially 
indicated. 

[Copies of Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 1 are obtainable from Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce. ] 
No. 141—General Licenses for Petroleum 

Shipments to Latin America From 
Atlantic Coast Extended. 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State of the 
indefinite extension of General License 
No. GEG, which had been issued on June 
20, authorizing the exportation from At- 
lantic Coast ports to any country named 
under Group B (comprising all the Amer- 
ican Republics and the Netherland and 
Danish Colonies in the Western Hemis- 
phere), of those petroleum products 
listed in Export Control Schedule No. 10 
which had not prior to that date been 
subject to the requirement of a license 
under the export control regulations. 
That license was originally valid only 
until July 31. 

[The original announcement on this sub- 
ject appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 28.] 

No. 142—Affidavits Required on Ship- 
ments of Petroleum Products Under 
Certain General Licenses. 


Collectors of customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State as 
follows: 

“Effective immediately the following 
affidavit, executed by the exporter or an 
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officer duly authorized as agent for the 
exporter, properly notarized, will be re- 
quired for the exportation of all liquid 
petroleum products under general li- 
censes GEG* and GEH?: 


It is not possible to obtain by commercial 
distillation from the petroleum product cov- 
ered by this export declaration, being shipped 
under General License No. —, more than 3 
percent of motor fuel, hydrocarbon, or hydro- 
carbon mixture having a boiling range be- 
tween the limits of 75° F. and 350° F. which, 
with the addition of tetraethyl lead up to 
a total content of 3 cc. per gallon, will exceed 
87 octane number of the A. S. T. M. Knock 
Test Method. In addition, it is not possible 
to obtain by commercial distillation as dis- 
tillate or residuum, products having a vis- 
cosity of 95 seconds or more, Saybolt Univer- 
_ at 210° F. with a viscosity index of over 


“It should be noted that there are 
very few types of gasoline produced in 
this country which can be certified as 
containing less than 3 percent of high 
octane gasoline as defined above and 
that a relatively large amount of crude 
oil also contains 3 percent of high octane 
gasoline. Furthermore, most lubricating 
oil of Pennsylvania grade and many of 
the most highly refined lubricants of 
Mid-Continent origin cannot be certified 
as to viscosity and viscosity index as above 
stated. Collectors of Customs should, 
therefore, require conclusive proof of the 
verity of the above affidavit in all cases 
where they have reason to question it.” 


No. 143—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Bismuth and Casein to Various Brit- 
ish Areas. 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised that unlimited licenses have been 
issued to the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion, authorizing the exportation of bis- 
muth, bismuth matte, slimes, and resi- 
dues, metals and alloys, including base 
bullion; salts and compounds; and casein 
and casein glue to the British areas listed 
below: 


Aden 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Australia 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British East Africa 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
British Malaya 
British West Africa 
Burma 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Egypt 


1License No. GEG authorizes the exporta- 
tion from Atlantic ports to any country 
named under group B (comprising all the 
American Republics and the Netherland and 
Danish colonies in the Western Hemisphere) 
of those petroleum products listed in Export 
Control Schedule No. 10 which had not prior 
to that date been subject to the requirement 
of a license under the export control regu- 
lations, 

2 License No. GEH authorizes the exporta- 
tion from any ports of the United States, 
except the Atlantic coast, to any foreign 
destination of those petroleum products 
listed in Export Control Schedule No. 10, 
which had not prior to that date been sub- 
ject to the requirement of a license under 
the export control regulations. 
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Falkland Islands 

Gibraltar 

Hong Kong 

India 

Ireland (Eire) 

Jamaica 

Leeward Islands 

Mauritius 

Newfoundland 

New Guinea 

New Zealand 

Northern Rhodesia 

Oceania 

Palestine & Trans-Jordan 

St. Helena 

Seychelles and 
Dependencies 

Southern Rhodesia 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Union of South Africa 

Windward Islands 


While this action makes it unnecessary 
for exporters to apply for individual ex- 
port licenses to cover such shipments, 
the appropriate symbol and license num- 
ber need to appear on the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration. These are obtainable 
from the British Purchasing Commission, 
Adams Building, 1333 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 144—Unlimited Licenses to British 
Purchasing Commission Extended to 
Lubricating Greases. 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised that the unlimited licenses granted 
to the British Purchasing Commission 
for the exportation of certain lubricating 
oils, without requiring exporters to file 
individual license applications, have 
been extended to include the exportation 
of all lubricating oils and greases from 
any port of exit of the United States. 


No. 145—Ezportation of Motor Fuels and 
Oils Suitable for Aircraft and Ma- 
terials for Them Prohibited Except 
to Specified Destinations—Exrport of 
Other Types of Petroleum Limited 
to Pre-War Quantities. 


The following statement was issued 
by the White House on August 1, with 
regard to the further restriction on the 
exportation of petroleum products. 


It was announced today that the President 
has directed the Administrator of Export 
Control to initiate further regulation in re- 
spect to the export of petroleum products in 
the interest of the national defense. 

The action will have two immediate effects. 
It will prohibit the exportation of motor 
fuels and oils suitable for use in aircraft 
and of certain raw stocks from which such 
products are derived to destinations other 
than the Western Hemisphere, the British 
Empire, and the unoccupied territories of 
other countries engaged in resisting aggres- 
sion. It will also limit the exportation of 
other petroleum products, except to the des- 
tinations referred to above, to usual or pre- 
war quantities and provide for the pro rata 
issuance of licenses on that basis. 


No. 145a—All Valid Licenses for Exporta- 
tion of Petroleum Products to Other 
Than Specified Countries Revoked. 


Following the above Presidential an- 
nouncement, collectors of customs were 
instructed by the Department of State 
as follows: 


There have been revoked today all valid 
licenses authorizing the exportation of 
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petroleum products to countries other than 
the following: Countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, the British Empire, Egypt, Neth- 
erlands Indies, Unoccupied China, and the 
Belgian Congo. These revocations are effec- 
tive at midnight, August 1, 1941. Accord- 
ingly, after the hour mentioned no further 
shipments of petroleum products should be 
permitted to clear for exportation to coun- 
tries other than those referred to above under 
licenses which have been issued prior to this 
date. Any outstanding licenses which have 
been or may be presented to you for exporta- 
tions affected by the foregoing should be 
returned to the Department of State imme- 
diately. 


General License No. Gem issued by the 
Secretary of State on June 20, 1941, author- 
izing the exportation from those ports 
located on any coast of the United States 
except the Atlantic Coast of certain petro- 
leum products, has been revoked as of mid- 
night, August 1, in respect to shipments 
other than those referred to above. 


No. 146—Revision of Petroleum Products 
Subject to Export Control (Export 
Control Schedule No. 15). 


The President announced on August 1 
that he had “directed the Administrator 
of Export Control to initiate further reg- 
ulation in respect to the export of 
petroleum products in the interest of the 
national defense.” (See No. 145 above.) 

Acting under these instructions, the 
Administrator of Export Control has 
issued Export Control Schedule No. 15, 
effective on August 2, 1941, which super- 
sedes all previous export control sched- 
ules relative to petroleum products. 

The purpose of this schedule is “to 
classify petroleum products by groups to 
enable compliance with the instructions 
of the President, (1) to prohibit the ex- 
portation of motor fuels and oils suitable 
for use in aircraft, and of certain raw 
stocks from which such products are de- 
rived, to destinations other than the 
Western Hemisphere, the British Empire, 
and the uncccupied territories of other 
countries engaged in resisting aggression, 
and (2) to limit the exportation of other 
petroleum products, except to the desti- 
nations above, to usual or pre-war quan- 
tities and the pro rata issuance of licenses 
on that basis. 


“The effect of this new schedule is to 
broaden the classification of aviation 
motor fuels and lubricants, thus includ- 
ing a greater volume of petroleum prod- 
ucts under these categories.” 

{The changes incorporated in Schedule 15 
will appear in the Comprehensive Schedule 
to be published September 1, 1941. Ccpies 


of Schedule 15 are available at any Field 
Office of the Department of Commerce.] 


No. 147—General Licenses Issued for 
Rubber Belting to Canada and the 
Philippine Islands. 


The Collectors of Customs have been 
advised by the Department of State that 
general licenses GATB 1 and GATB 63 have 
been issued permitting the exportation 
of rubber belting to Canada and the 
Philippine Islands, respectively. These 
symbols and numbers need to appear on 
the Export Declarations covering such 
shipments. 
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These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940: 
British Malaya. (Pt. 1-62) 


Chief chemical-consuming indus- 
tries; leading items of domestic pro- 
duction; effect of trade controls; sub- 
stitute products; import and export 
trade. 


Radio Markets of Argentina. (Pt. 2-27) 


Argentine shipments to other coun- 
tries; United States radio sales to 
Argentina; the Argentine industry; 
distribution; types of equipment 
most popular. 


Soft Drink Industry of the United States, 
(Pt. 3-68) 


Details all phases of production and 
distribution in the industry as well 
as the operations of 6 of the leading 
producers. 


Market for Alcoholic Beverages in China. 
(Pt. 3-69) 


Outlines types of liquors consumed 
in China and their former sources 
as well as quantities imported; im- 
ports are now heavy and time ap- 
pears opportune for the introduction 
of American lines, particularly of 
gins. 


Lend-Lease Lumber Purchases for the 
United Kingdom. (Pt. 4-35) 

Details methods of purchases and 
special types Lkely to be needed. 
Monthly Report on the American Pulp 

and Paper Industry. (Pt. 4-36) 


Price trends, production, 
shipments, and foreign trade. 


stocks, 


Market for Agricultural Machinery and 
Implements in Union of South Africa. 
(Pt. 6-39) 


The United States a leading supplier; 
description of items _ imported; 
sources; local production; and im- 
port legislation. 


Tungsten Industry of French Indochina. 
(Pt. 7-42) 
Leading mining groups; 
production, and exports. 


tungsten 


World Production and Trade in Motor 
Vehicles During 1940. (Pt. 9-38) 
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ew Books and 
Reports 
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@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of current interest appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin 
July 26, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The July 26 issue 
contains these articles: 


JAPANESE MILITARY DE’MARCHE 
IN INDOCHINA: Statement by Acting 
Secretary of State Welles. Pages 71-72. 


INFORMAL REMARKS OF THE 
PRESIDENT TO THE VOLUNTEER 
PART.CIPATION COMMITEE:  (Ex- 
cerpt on Exportation of Oil to Japan). 
Page 72. 


FREEZING OF JAPANESE AND CHI- 
NESE ASSETS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Page 73. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN 
PERU AND ECUADOR. Pages 73-74. 


EXCHANGE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
INDIA. Page 74. 


EXCHANGE BY THE UNITED 
STATES AND GERMANY OF DE- 
TAINED NATIONALS. Page 74. 


LAYING OF CORNERSTONE OF 
NEW WING OF NORWEGIAN LEGA- 
TION: Remarks by Acting Secretary of 
State Welles. Pages 75-76. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Page 77. 


DIVISION OF WORLD TRADE IN- 
TELLIGENCE, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE. Page 78. 


USE OF THE ORIGINAL RECORDS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Page 78. 


FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE POSTAL 
UNION OF THE AMERICAS AND 
SPAIN. Page 78. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH CUBA. 
Pages 79-81. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


TREATY WITH THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA AMENDING THE 
TREATY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF PEACE WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 15, 1914. Page 81. 


FOREIGN 
Pages 82-83. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES. 


Other Publications 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
John Maynard Keynes. 1940. 88 pp. 
Price $1. An elucidation of the plan for 
financing the war, which was formulated 
by the author and which appeared in 
brief form in the London Times. His re- 
vised plan improves the previous pro- 
posals for compulsory savings, and 
connects them with a complete schedule 
for a democratic war-economy. The 
new plan sketches a budget for next year, 
which, while relying on the present rates 
of taxation, substitutes for voluntary sav- 
ings the principles of compulsory savings; 
and its object is not merely to avoid the 
one danger of inflation and the other 
danger of totalitarian rationing, but also 
to achieve a positive advance toward so- 
cial equality. By accepting the idea of 
the “iron ration” and of family allow- 
ances for all, as well as scaling down the 
rates of compulsory savings on small in- 
comes, Mr. Keynes insures that the poor- 
est section of the population will actually 
be slightly better off than before, pro- 
vided that the Government solves the 
problems of increasing production. 

Available from: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Blocked Nationals 


(Continued from p. 3) 


these faithless recipients of the benefits 
of American trust and confidence. 

No longer can United States traders, 
momentarily profiting from trade diver- 
sion during the war, assume that they 
will hold these new axis customers after 
the emergency is over. The United 
States went through that era of faith in 
the pericd after World War No.1. This 
time America is building for a future of 
hemisphere solidarity undisturbed by 
those to whom aggression is more im- 
portant than enjoyment of the fruits of 
iabor and science. 

Numerous suggestions have been re- 
ceived in this Department concerning the 
mitigation of the immediate effects of 
the Proclaimed List. There has been ac- 
tive propaganda from axis sources that 
these proclaimed firms will be forced to 
dismiss nationals from their employ, 
causing an unemployment problem. 
Statistics showing the improved economic 
situation in most of the other American 
countries offer a ready answer. The 


market for goods does not exist because 
of the sales ability of the axis agents. 
New concerns, owned and controlled by 
friendly nationals, will rise at once to 
meet the consumer demand that is in- 
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creasing with the betterment of buying 
power. 


Reorganizations of proclaimed firms, 
through nationalization in some cases, 
can prevent closing, and provide invest- 
ment outlets for local capital. There is 
no doubt that the benefits of closing out 
these proclaimed firms will be twofold: 
they will be replaced by nationals whose 
first duty is to their Own country and 
the hemisphere, and, secondly, the eco- 
nomic benefits of profits and employ- 
ment will be devoted to securing better 
living under democratic institutions. 

American businessmen are alert to the 
efforts of the axis propaganda machines 
in Latin America to divide nations among, 
and within, themselves. They have 
learned bitterly that the profits made 
possible through their enterprise have 
been prostituted by axis customers and 
distributors to foster subversive activity 
against the government of the very coun- 
try in which the business is located. 
American business has learned that what- 
ever hurts the country in which its mar- 
ket lies also hurts its own country. 


Toiletries Must Be Registered 
in Guatemala 


Regulations requiring the registration 
of toilet preparations became effective 
in Guatemala during 1940; distributors 
of lines manufactured in the United 
States met with no great difficulty in 
complying with the provisions of the law, 
and these lines met with little competi- 
tion during the year. High-priced per- 
fumeries continued to be supplied from 
France during the first half of the year. 
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